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TILL JESUS COMES. 


BY CARRIE E. MERRaLL. 


Till Jesus comes! oh, words so sweet 
Tie heart’s slow pulses quickly beat! 
Life’s griefs in waves may faster come; 
Each only bears me nearer home. 


The darkest hour but ushers day; 

A sunless path marks not His way. 

If clouds around thee seem to lower, 
Be cheered, for near is triumph’s hour. 


Till Jesus comes! oh, can it be 

That thorny steps He chose for me? 
And leads me through a trackless wild, 
That I by love might be ‘‘beguiled”? 


Oh, short the hours of joy or grief. 

When that loved Presence brings relief ? 

Our Marahs into Elims change; 

When naught He sendeth, we count strange. 


Till Jesus comes! yes, we can wait 
Till opens wide the pearly gate; 
Our trials may have heavy grown, 
Yet they rest not on us alone. 


Of each bard cross the heaviest load 
Was borne long since, on Calvary’s road; 
And soon, ’mid paths that seem so rough, 
We'll hear Him say, ‘‘It is enough.” 


Till Jesus comes! rest, then, tried soul, 
Amid the waves which o’er thee roll; 
Far down beneath the surface lies 

A place where nothing hurts nor tries. 


Bear patiently thy thwarted plan; 

Each wish fulfilled would ruin man. 

Take with each cross the grace that’s given, 
Till Jesus comes and we’re 1n heaven. 


— 


PROHIBITION. 


“J.C. H.,’in Tue Paciric of Sep- 
tember 30th, criticizing Neal Dow 
for opposing the Republican party, is 
somewhat like a soldier occupying a 
position so far in the rear of the line 
of battle that his shots fall short of 
the enemy, but are hitting the veter- 
ans in the front of his own army. 
The article referred to, if it did not 
give aid and comfort to the enemy, 
certainly did not hurt them. Mr. 
Dow will probably keep on in 
his warfare against the liquor-traffic, 
regardless of the fact that the Repub- 
lican party, which has placed itself in 
front of the traffic to protect it, is 
getting seriously-minded. But some 
timid soldier in the Prohibition ranks 
may be led to desert when he finds 
the shots coming from the rear as 
well as from the front. Mr. Dow 
left the Republican party because, 
even in Maine, there is a power 
stronger than the will of the people 
that shapes its course. He saw that 
no further aid to prohibition could be 
got from that party; that, instead of 
enforcing the laws on the statute- 
books, it is loosening its grasp on the 
places where liquor is sold illegally, 
lest the brewers and their allies in 
the other States should desert the 
party. 

Mr. Blaine said, in one of his 
speeches, during the late campaign, 
that the National party was not a 
Prohibition party. All the leading 
papers have reiterated the same thing 
time and time again. The great (?) 
Anti-Saloon Republican Convention 
recently held in Chicago, both in the 
resolutions it passed as well as those 
that were defeated in the committee, 
confesssed that even its members 
were not in favor of the party declar- 
ing for prohibition. The Republican 
party can never be a Prohibition par- 
ty: Because (1) the leaders will never 
pay any attention to the demands of 
men, who are careful to inform them 
that they cannot be put out of the 
party, as did Senator Blair, or that 
the party is good enough for him, as 
did ex-Secretary Windom , the tem- 
porary and permanent Chairman of the 
Anti-Saloon Convention, and who 
vote the party ticket notwithstand- 
ing its attitude against prohibition. 
(2) They—the leaders — will heed 
the demands of the liquor-men, ac- 
companied as it invariably is by the 
threat that they will leave the party 
if their wishes are not complied with, 
and they always keep their word in 
that particular. 

‘Tis true the liquor-men will allow 
one or two temperance men to be 
nominated ‘‘to please the pretty and 
plous people, but they will tie their 
hands”; or, perhaps, they will put 
up a good man or two, who cannot be 
tied, but with the understanding that 
his opponent on the other ticket (who 
is always a liquor man) shall be elect- 
ed. Who, then, is the inconsistent 
man, Neal Dow, who is a Prohibition- 
ist first, last, and all the time, or the 
professed Prohibitionist, who is a 
Republican first?—especially in Cali- 
fornia, where the Republican party 
has sent a liquor-dealer to the United 
States Senate, and put up the pro- 
prietor of a dive for one of the State 
Senators, besides numerous saloon- 
keepers for Assembly, etc. There is 
8 good deal of fault found with party 
Prohibitionists, but, with very few 
exceptions, they are the only ones 
Who do anything for ae | 


GRAND OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUNG 
MEN. 


The educational department in- 
cluding classes in German, Spanish, 
elocution, vocal music, stenography, 


free hand and mechanical drawing, | 
book-keeping, together with lectures, 


medical talks on health subjects by 
eminent physicians,business talks by 
practical business men, monthly mu- 
sical and literary receptions, etc., 
will commence in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, November Ist, 
and continue five or six months. The 
association has just published a man- 
ual of information giving all these 
appointments, dates, etc., from Nov- 
ember 1, 1886, to Junel, 1887. In 
fact, every important event that tran- 
spires in the Association for the next 
eight months is noted in this little 
manual, which is of vest-pocket size 
and very uniquely gottenup. On its 
title page are found these words, ‘‘A 


Paying Investment for Young Men,” 


and certainly a membership fee of 
$5.00 a year in this institution is a 
good investment for any young man. 
The association offers grander oppor- 
tunities for self-improvement this 
year than ever before. A member- 
ship ticket which costs $5.00 a year, 
entitles the holder to all the above 
classes, lectures, etc., including the 
gymnasium, baths, library, and a 
large number of other advantages 
not herein specified. The classes and 
baths alone are worth four times the 
amount of the membership ticket. 
Sixty-five young men joined the As- 
sociation last month. The classes 
are to be instructed by the best of 
teachers procurable, and no pains 
will be spared to give the young men 
every possible opportunity of improv- 
ing themselves, morally, intellectual- 
ly, socially and physically. Exten- 
sive improvements have been made in 
the building during the past summer, 
and the Association has every facility 
for entertaining young men. Young 
ladies are eligible to membership in 
the Association,with all privileges,ex- 
cept the baths and the physical de- 
partment. 


THE A. M. H. SOCIETY. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The receipts for American Home 
Missionary Society, as reported by J. 
S. Hutchinson, Financial Agent, are 
as follows: 


June, 1886, from Congregational 
church of Grass Valley..........- $ 35 50 
July 15th, Santa Cruz Congrega- 


tional church— Deacon Taylor.... 15 00 
July 2ist, Santa Cruz Congrega- 

tional church—Deacon Taylor.... 15 00 
July 22d, Woodland Congregational 

Church—Alice Armstrong, $20.15, 

less express charges (20 cents).... 19 95 
July 30th, Ferndule Cong’l church.. 8 00 
August 2d, Plymouth-avenue Con- 

gregational church, Oakland...... 18 00 


August 16th, Bethany church, San 


Francisco........ 27 50 
August 20th, First Congregational 
church, 15 00 


September 3d, First Congregational 
church, San Francisco.-.......... 839 05 
September 6th, Saratoga Congrega- 
tional church—Ladies’ Home Mis- 


slonary Society...............  O@ 
September 7th, Plymouth-avenue 
Congregational church, Oakland 
(Whitton, Treasurer)... ...... 10 
September 14th, Santa Cruz Congre- 
gational church—N. Taylor...... 30 00 
September 14th, Alameda Congrega- 
tional church—Ager, $22.14; by 
Mamie Chappell, $1.40.......... 23 54 
September 2Ist, Congregational 
church, Clareville, Sonoma county, 
by Mrs. Sylvester...... 4 00 
September 21, First Congregational 
church, Sacramento.............. 14 65 
September 27th, San Jose Congrega- 
tional church, from Mrs. C. D. 
September 27th, Market-street Con- 
gregational church, Qakland, N. 
October 4th, First Congregational 
church, Oakland—Burbeck....... 193 30 
October 6th, General Association, by 
October 6th, Congregational church, 
Redwood City—Rev. W.H. Pascoe 7 50 
October 6th, Congregational church, 
Galt (J. W. Beckwith, Treasurer). 3 40 
October 6th, Rev. C. M. Blake, San 
October 11th, Piymouth church, San 
Francisco— Deacon Snow......... 150 00 
OBITUARY. 


Byr.—Died—At Princeton, Ill., September 
21, 1886, Maria W. Bye, aged 60 years. 
Miss Bye came to California in 

1877, and was a member of Rev. 

Martin Post’s family for nearly sev- 

en years. She was a noble, unselfish 

Christian woman, and blessed words 

have been written by her pastor and 

friend, Mr. Post, in her memory. We 
give the following: ‘‘We who crave 
the privilege of tribute to this dear 
friend hardly are mourners. Rather 
is our mouth filled with praise, now 
that the voyager has entered the de- 
sired haven. May the Spirit help us 
so to live that, like her whom our 
souls would congratulate, we may 1n 

God’s time peacefully welcome death, 

and joyfully enter in. Meanwhile, 

dear child of Jesus, farewell till the 
morrow.” Many friendsin Stockton, 

San Jose, and other places, will say, 

with our dear brother, ‘‘Farewell till 


the morrow.” 


‘ Minister Manning is on his way to 
the city of Mexico, in a special car, 


provided by the Mexican Govern-| 


ment. 


the 


MEDICAL MISSIONS. 


BY LEWIS R. SCUDDER, M.D. 


That medical missions are a pow- 
erful factor in the work of evangeliz- 
ing the world is shown by the in- 
creased attention given to them with- 
in the past few years. Since the 
time when medical missivnaries were 
sent out as much to take care of their 
clerical brethren and their families 
as to wage war with heathenism, a 
great change has taken place; for now 
not only are the preacher and the 
physician working side by side, and, 
at times, one man carrying on both 
departments, but we also often see 
the physician sent on ahead to do the 
work of a pioneer and prepare the 
way for his clerical brother to follow. 
Perhaps, at first,in the haste to al- 
leviate the spiritual sufferings of the 
heathen, their physical sufferings 
may have been too much neglected. 
But we are beginning to learn that 
the methods of the first and greatest 
of all missionaries—the Lord Jesus 
—are, after all, the wisest. He went 
throughout their villages preaching 
the gospel and healing the sick, and he 
has given us the commission to car- 
ry on his work. That the heathen 
world stands in need of medical mis- 
sionaries nonecan deny. ‘They have 
bodies like ours, subject to disease. 
Their nerves are as sensitive as ours 
to pain and suffering, and their pov- 
erty and ignorance of hygienic prin- 
ciples leave them fearfully exposed 
to sickness. How cold and cheerless 
is their sick room, devoid as it is of 
all Christian sympathy! Often is the 
poor sufferer neglected, often cruel- 
ly deserted; yes, and at times, even 
heartlessly hastened into the grave. 
No kind physician comes to them, 
bringing confidence and reviving 
hope. In his place stands a mon- 
ster of greed and cruelty. To call 
hii a quack would be flattery. Com- 
ing in the sacred name of religion, 
and playing upon the superstitions 
of his victims, he extorts the last 
farthing for performing meaningless 
and ridiculous ceremonies, and pour- 
ing down his throat vile decoctions 
that would prostrate a vigorous per- 
son. In most countries their medi- 
cine men have no knowledge of sur- 
gery, not even enough to lance a 
boil. They may have the knowledge 
of a few beneficial drugs; but with 
them they mingle a host of useless, 
disgusting and pernicious materials. 
It would be considered indecent to 
publish many of their prescriptions 
in a newspaper. What must it be to 
swallow them? These poor people 
need physicians to deliver them from 
the clutches of these monsters as well 
as from the strong grasp of disease. 
Could we hear the groans of these 
suffering millions, there would be n 
need of argument or exhortation 
on this subject. The mere feelings 
of humanity would compel us to ex- 
ert ourselves to bind up the wounds 
of these, our poor, suffering fellow- 
beings. Surely, every one who has 
lain on a bed of suffering will be able 
to appreciate the force of this argu- 
ment. 

But powerful as is this motive for 
medical missions, there is one still 
more powerful. It is found in the 
great spiritual needs of these nations. 
The great work of the medical mis- 
sionary is not to heal bodies, but to 
save souls. Heis sent to bring the 
glad-tidings of salvation to the per- 
ishing, and his medical work is only 
the means of accomplishing his great 
purpose. It is the net he uses in 
fishing for men. The fisherman does 
not use his net for the sake of using 
it, but to catch fish. So the mission- 
ary physician uses his art not for 
art’s sake, or love of science, but for 
love of Christ, and to win souls for 
him. He uses his skill to break down 
opposition, allay prejudices, win the 
confidence, and soften the hearts of 
the people, in order that he may sow 
the seed of God’s truth. And while 
making use of his knowledge to heal 
their bodies, he, at the same time, 
points them most forcibly to the 
great Physician who can cure both 
body and soul. 

We see then that for this work 
something more is required than 
medical ability. All will recognize 
the necessity of sending out only 
those who have received a thorough 
medical education; for the suecess of 
the mission work depends largely up- 
on the skill in overcoming disease. 
And we must remember that each 
missionary is thrown entirely on his 
own resources. Fle has none to con- 
sult with. There is no convenient 
specialist at hand to whom he can 
send his difficult cases. He must be 
his own specialist in every 
ment. 


save souls; and above and beyond this forgiven: 


depart- | 
But medical skill will not to rise who felt that their sins were 


| Years are spent in studying the mor- 


bid conditions of the body, and learn- 
ing to suit the remediesto them; and 
will any one attempt without careful 
study and training to diagnose the 
more intricate and puzzling diseases 
of the soul, and apply to each case 
the right prescription from God’s 
Word? If training for the former is 
necessary, how much more for the 
latter, especially when we remember 
that the work of the missionary is to 
minister to man’s spiritual infirmities, 
and that the medical skill is simply 
the key to open the heart for inspec- 
tion and treatment. The need then 
for training in evangelistic work is 
imperative. 

The New York Medical Missionary 
Society has been incorporated in New 
York city to meet this need and to 
raise up a larger band of thoroughly 
trained medical missionaries. Its 
object, as stated in its fifth annual 
report, is ‘‘to train young men and 
women for medical missionaries to 
the heathen, and to minister physic- 
ally and spiritually to the sick poor 
of New York and other cities.” These 
two specifications work into each 


other, and give a practical demon- 


stration of the unity of the home and 
foreign work. For the students of 
the society, by ministering physically 
and spiritually to the sick poor at 
home, obtain the most practical train- 
ing,both medical and evangelistic, for 
their work abroad. Four dispensaries 
are now conducted by this society 
for the sick poor of New York. Many 
thousands of patients have been 
treated in them; and through this 
work many a wanderer has been re- 
claimed. In this way God has put 
the seal o° His approval upon the 
work. It will be extended as fast as 
opportunity affords. And itis hoped 
that in time a well-equipped hospital 
will add to the usefulness of: the so- 
ciety. This work, besides its benefit 
to the sick and sinful, affords valuable 
medical training to the students of 
the society. For while pursuing the 
prescribed medical courses at the 
colleges, they find here the much- 
needed practical training in the diag- 


nosis and treatment of disease. More- 


over,this work affords the opportunity 
for evangelistic training. Each pa- 
tient is spoken to personally, and 
urged to accept Jesus Christ as a 
personal Saviour. And in this way 
men are brought face to face with spir- 
itual disease, and learn to apply the 
spiritual remedies found in God’s 
Word. Besides this personal hand-to- 
hand work, evangelistic meetings are 
held regularly during the week, when 
the opportunity is afforded of learning 
to publicly present the truth of Script- 
ure. In this way this society is striv- 
ing to thoroughly equip men and 
women for the medical missionary 
work. At the ‘‘Home and Training 
Institute,” 118 East Forty-fifth St., 
New York City, conducted by the 
medical superintendent, Dr. Dow- 
kontt and his wife, the students en- 
joy the social and spiritual advan- 
tages of a Christian home. Here ad- 
ditional medical instruction is given, 
and also training in the study of the 
Bible. This society is inter-denomi- 
national. All earnest followers of the 
Lord Jesus are welcomed; and when 
trained are free to go out with the 
society of their choice. It has re- 
ceived the cordial endorsement of the 
leading pastors of New York of all 
denominations. And it also has the 
co-operation of the various missionary 
boards. It has grown up to fill a 
long-felt want. Ithasa great field 
of usefulness beforeit. And inorder 
that it may enter upon this field of 
usefulness, it appeals to the 
Christian churches for sympathy and 
support. Its work is fast increasing. 
And the funds are not sufficient to 
meet the growing demands. May 
there not be many among the readers 
of Tue Pactric who will be glad of the 
opportunity of helping this work 

ong? Full information about the 
society may be obtained by addressing 
G. D. Dowkontt, M. D., 118 East 
Forty-fifth Street, New York City; 
and the Doctor will be glad to cor- 
respond with any one, lady or gentle- 
men, who feels moved by the Spirit to 
personally consider the claims of 
medical missionary work. 


Y. M. C. A. NOON-MEETING. 


The theme on Monday last, ‘‘Christ 
Died for Our Sins,” was impressively 
considered by the leader, followed by 
prayer and remarks from many. 
Nearly all present felt that ‘‘He died 
forme” Some wanted the help of 
the Spirit to feel this more deeply. 
one, and another, and another, rose 
and testified that ‘‘the blood of Jesus 
Christ, his son, cleanseth us from all 
sin”; and finally all were called upon 


Then all sang ‘‘Praise 


medical training, the medical mis- God, from whom all blessings flow.” 
sionary needs training in the art of Thus ended an impressive hour of 


winning souls for the Master. There prayer. 


While the whole Protestant 


is, of course, presupposed an earnest ‘world are studying the Sabbath- 
love for Christ and desire for the con- : school lessons on the last hours of 


version of men. 


But to make this our Savior, a deeper sense of what 
effective there should be training in he has done for us should fill every 
art of leading men to Christ. mind. | 


? 


‘The Weman’s Board 


OF THE PACIFIv. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 901 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer, Mus. R. E. Coiz, 572 Twelfth 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Foreign Secretary and 
Editress of ‘‘Column,” Hopkins Academy, 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. J. H. Warren, 1526 Eddy St., San 
Francisco, and Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, Pacific 
Theological Seminary, Oakland, Home Secre- 
taries. 


cisco, Recording Secretary. 

All contributions for the Young Ladies’ 
Branch of the Woman’s Board should be sent 
to Miss Grace Goodhue, Treasurer Y L. B. 
W. B., 1720 Geary street, 8. F. 


OUR PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


[Delivered at the anniversary meeting at 
Woodland, September 30, 1886.] 

Dear Friends of the Wuman’s Board 
of Missions for the Pacific: It is with 
peculiar pleasure that we come, year 
after year, to hold our anniversary un- 
der the auspices of the General Asso- 
ciation of California. Such a gather- 
ing is full of significance, for it de- 
fines our relation to the Church and 
proves us to be a recognized channel 
through which her life flows out in 
blessing to the world. Our activities 
are not oulside her hallowed borders, 
but the aggressive energies of her 
spiritual life sweep through us in 
proportion to the height to which 
they rise. Thus, being ourselves a 
part of the church life, we are, like a 
river, both the channel and the stream. 
Shall not that channel be kept clear 
by a strong, pure current of religious 
life? We are veins and arteries of 
the church, through which her vital 
forces flow out, to returnin fresh and 
quickening power. The pulsation 
can be strong only as we abide in 
Him who said, ‘‘Apart from me ye 
can do nothing.” 

While we rejoice in being one of the 
agencies through which the Church 
is touching humanity, do we fully 
realize our peculiar obligation to send 
the gospel tothe heathen? We re- 
pose upon the strong, deep current of 
religious life which has borne us 
along from childhood, but are we not 
in danger of forgetting that this 
blessing has come to us from a for- 
eign missionary source? In Canter- 
bury, England, stands an ivy-covered 
church, which is the grandest monu- 
ment in the land, for there was echoed 
the voice of St. Augustine, centuries 
ago, as he preached for the first time 
to the Saxon people the riches of a 
crucified Redeemer. Though the 
Frankish Queen Bertha was a Chris- 
tian, few had a knowledge of the 
truth in that fair land until this time, 
when King Ethelbert and many more 
were led to bow their heads for bap- 
tism; and thus, in our ancestral home, 
the stream of blessing started to which 
we owe our hopes for time and for 
eternity. Shall we check the flow of 
that mighty river now, or shall we let 
its current bear us on to greater vic- 
tories? One has said, ‘‘Preaching is 
born of conviction; strong belief can 
not be silent.” These forceful words 
enunciate a principle which perti- 
nently applies to our missionary 
work. How many of us perform it 
with this impelling conviction forcing 
our activities, which are therefore at- 
tended with a convincing power that 
is allaglow with the fire of intense 
belief and devotion in our own souls? 
‘“W ealso believe and therefore speak,” 
says the apostle, and our hearts are 
thrilled as we read his words, for 
they give out the light and heat of 
that fire which his conviction kindled, 
that is destined to burn on and fill 
the Church with the glory of his Lord. 
There was not a single motive to act- 
uate the Apostle Paul which does not 
appeal to each one of us with equal 
force to-day. The constraining power 
of Christ’s love, the work of the 
Holy Spirit, the unconscious plead- 
ing of a dying world—all these are 
urging us forward. Where, then, is 
our excuse if we ‘‘sit at easein Zion’’? 


“Oh! I believe in seeking to save 
those for whom Christ died,” says 
one, ‘‘but I am entirely opposed to 
foreign missions.” In the light of 
these tremendous truths, who dares 
attempt to set a geographical limit to 
the salvation of God? Who can 
thoughtfully and prayerfully say, ‘‘I 
believe with all my heart and soul in 
the wonderful salvation of my cruci- 
fied and risen Lord, but I choose to 
keep its blessings at home, for it isa 
waste to send it like a winged seed 
to far places in the earth.” No 
church is symetrical that does not let 
her light shine forth on every side, 
like the radii of a star, thus anding 
innumerable outlets for the God-given 
love at her heart toward all for whom 
Christ died. ‘‘God so loved that He 
loved the world.” Then let no 
eclipse cut off any radiant lines of ef- 
fort, but let them shine out into ‘‘all 
the world,” as we follow Him in 
whom is no ‘‘shadow of turning.” 

Near the sacred spot in Rome, 
where the Apostle Paul was put to 
death, rises an obelisk, which holds 


in stony silence the memorial of 


Mrs. 8. 8. 1704 Geary St., San Fran- 


some long-forgotten glory of idola- 
trous Egypt. It stands likethe grim 
skeleton of a memory, from which 
life and personality have vanished 
forever—cold, self-centered and un- 
known. On either side are fountains, 
fed from the hills, which throw up 
their silvery streams in perennial 
splendor. Night and day the music 
of their rising and falling waters 
may be heard, while starlight and 
moonlight turn the spray into liquid 
pearls, or sunshine transforms it into 
a dazzling shower of jewels. Shift- 
ing rainbows play lightly on the 
waters,as they fall in perfect symmetry 
of form in their appointed place, and 
then disappear from view, to rush 
through hidden pathways in purify- 
ing streams. Such is the contrast 
between .the empty glory of the 
world and those ‘‘living fountains 
of waters,” whose overflow upon the 
nations the great apostle only began 
to witness as, with reverent hand, he 
opened the gateways through which 
‘‘the unsearchable riches of Christ” 
were to go forth upon the Gentiles 
in beauty and in power. Were to go 
forth? Yes, verily; but it pleased 
God that through his children in all 
ages of the Church the blessing 
should reach the dark places of the 
earth. ‘‘God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the 
mighty,” and upon us the divine 
commission is resting at this hour as 
really as it rested upon the Apostle 
Paul, or upon the wondering eleven 
who heard on the slope of Olivet the 
words of the ascending Christ: ‘‘Go 
preach my gospel to every creature”; 
and ‘‘Lo! Iam with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” The 
foreign missionary work is not 
founded upon poetry, nor is it a vi- 
sionary scheme, without substance or 
reality; but it builds upon solemn, 
vital, glorious fact, with certainty of 
progress and certainty of reward. 
Springing from the great central 
truth that Jesus died to save the 
world, it over-arches all time and 
rests in the victorious coming of our 
Lord, and, when the divine light it 
brings touches the clouds that hang 
over a sinful, suffering, dying world, 
lo! new glories are revealed, of which 
the rainbow splendor is but a faint 
and fading type. Who, then, can 
measure the fulness of divine possi- 
bility in that prophetic command, 
‘‘Arise, shine, for thy light is come.” 
Can we say, ‘‘I know whom I have 
believed”? Then, verily, we know a 
Saviour whose love sends us with 


‘his grace into ‘‘all the world.” 


Looking into the star-lit heavens, 
we become conscious that one star 
after another seems to start with sud- 
den clearness out of the splendor of 
distant spaces, and becomes to us 
real and individual, sending the 
light from ages past upon us with its 
unfathomable mystery. So, one mo- 
tive after another for faith in the 
foreign missionary cause becomes 
distinct and real to us in the un- 
searchable radiance of God’s ‘‘eter- 
nal purpose,” as the ‘‘mystery which 
hath been hid from ages” is more 
and more made manifest to us that 
Jew and Gentile, ‘‘from sea to sea, 
and from the river unto the ends of 
the earth,” shall acknowledge the 
dominion of our Christ forever and 
ever. A few divinely lighted motives 
we have considered this evening: 
A sense of privilege in being a chan- 
nel for church work, thankfulness 
for that which foreign missions have 
done for us, an impelling convic- 
tion of the world’s need that springs 
from a vital belief of the truth, love 
for the Church, and desire that she 
may be roused from apathy and may 
reflect on every side the divine glory, 
humble gratitude that to us the 
grace is given to do this work for 
God, joy in the enduring glory of 
efforts which find their culmination 
in the triumph of the cross—these 
are but a few of the stars that we 
may discern if we gaze intently on 
the many-sided aspects of the foreign 
missionary work—stars that become 
blazing suns as we approach « near- 
er conception of their relation to the 


Lord and his coming kingdom. 


Around the ineffable glory of that 
central Sun, the infinite personalit 
of Christ, the Church moves on wit 
the circling ages, and, at last, in the 
nearer glory of the great white 
throne, will gather not those alone 
who stand, to-day, upon the mount 
of privilege, but ‘‘a great multitude, 
which no man can number, of all na- 
tions and kindreds and peoples and 
tongues,” even ‘“‘they which came 
out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb.” 
Africa will be there, and India and 
China and the islands of the sea. 
There we, too, shall stand to hear, if 
we have been faithful, the music of 
the Master’s voice, saying even unto 
us, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have doné it 
unto one of the least of these, my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


Nobly to live or to die nobly becomes 
the generous man. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ Wepnespay, Ocrozer 20, 1886. 


i 
THE PROMISE AND POTENCY OF 


THE MARVELOUS. 


[Sermon by Rev. Mr. Willet at the meet- 
ing of the Genera! Association at Woudjand.] 

‘If it be marvelous in the eyes of 
the remnant of this people in these 
days, should it also be marvelous in 
mine eyes? saith the Lord of Hosts.” 
(Zechariah viii: 6.) 

The prophet tells us that the Lord 
of Hosts was a lover of Zion with a 
jealous love. He would dwell in the 
midst of Jerusalem, and it should be 
called the city of truth, the holy 
mountain. There should yet be found 
old men and old women in its streets, 
every man with his staff in hand for 
very age; and the holy city should be 
full of boys and girls, playing in the 
When Jerusalem be- 
comes inhabited like a city without 
walls, by reason of its multitudes, 
and when these multitudes rejoice 
and sing because the Lord has com- 
forted his people, by choosing to 
dwell among them; and when age is 
there in the plenitude of its wisdom, 
and youth is there in the fullness of 
its buoyancy and sportive activity—we 
have a picture of prosperity and 
triumph in the Church and kingdom 
of Jesus Christ that all can appre- 


‘ciate and understand. What more 


do we labor for? What more do we 
pray for? Multitudes—holy multi- 
tudes—multitudes of the young and 
multitudes of the old, and multitudes 
from every land, and the Lord of 
Hosts tabernacling among them! If 
the windows of heaven should be 
opened, could this thing be? If 
it be marvelous in the eyes of 
the remnant of this people in 
these days, should it also be mar- 
velous in mine eyes? saith the Lord 
of Hosts. If thetorch marvels when 
expected to illuminate the vault of 
heaven, must, therefore, thesun? If 
the drops that trickle from the fin- 
gers of a child cannot wash the grass- 
blades in all the meadows, or freshen 
the wild flowers everywhere, must, 
therefore, the sweet heavens rebel 
and yield no dew? The marvelous 
promise, you see, is given by a more 
marvelous promiser. 

The Bible has no quarrel with the 
truism that out of nothing, nothing 
comes. It were the height of 
folly to expect unique results from 
common-place sources. When, how- 
ever, we believe in the Lord of Hosts, 
infinite, self-existent, and omnipo- 
tent, there is less in the marvel of our 
hope than in the marvel of its origin. 
It were possible to put our plea for 
hopefulness uponthis ground. We 
might simply say, ‘‘God is for us; 
who can be against us?” We should 
be justified in leaving the matter here, 
if we were expected to place our 
faith on high by a dead lift, as it 
were. Thereare other marvels, how- 
ever, which measure and reveal the 
marvelousness of the Creator and 
Redeemer in whom we trust. He has 
not left us without witness of his 
power, in the use of means for our 
enlightenment and redemption, so 
strange and wonderful that they more 
than parallel the surprising promises 
of his Word. Let us qualify, there- 
fore, our amazement at the prodigies 
promised to the faithful remnant, by 
considering the amazing forces, al- 
ready given, upon which these de- 
pend. Let us mount to assurance of 
victory and lofty faith in the worth 
of our labors by steps fashioned from 
the marvels of the dispensation al- 
ready committed to us. To this end 
we will consider, first, miracles and 
the incarnation—that is, the marvel- 
ous considered as coming and going; 
and, second, the inspired Word and 
the mission of the Comforter—that is, 
the marvelous considered as coming 
and staying. 

1. First of all,then,we will consider 
the miracles. We will ask, in the 
spirit of our text, if it is marvelous in 
the eyes of the scientific remnant ‘in 
these days that the living waters 
should go out from Jerusalem, and 
the Lord be king over all the earth, 
should it also be marvelous in our 
€yes, who have believed the miracles? 
Is the moral wonderland we pray and 
labor for antecedently any more 
improbable than the wonderland of 
signs and mighty worksto which we 
yield our faith? 

We can have no eall, of course, in 
this connection to discuss the mir- 
acles in all their bearings. We are 
simply to analyze the wonder element 
in the miraculous, and sever it from 
all else. We are to feel the wonder if 
we can, and if wecannot—stop glory- 
ing in our shame. When we have 
the feeling—if we ever get it—we may 
ask then what to do withit. It may 
be that the marvelous in the realm of 
sense will be found to have the prom- 
ise and potency of the marvelous in 
the realm of the moral and spiritual. 
But that is neither here nor there. 
We need, first of all, to feel; the 
feeling will be its own interpreter. 
But, in seeking thus to feel, let it 
further be premised that the wonder 
thus excited touches the outside of 
the matter rather than any inner 
meaning of the facts in question. It 
is not necessary to hold, for the pur- 
pose we have in hand, at present, that 
this effect of wonder in the miracles 
is other than subordinate—an acci- 
dental accompaniment, if you will. 
But a subordinate truth is still a 
truth if used with due subordin- 
ation. 

Then again, it must be granted 
also that, as appealing directly at first 
to the senses, any one separate mir- 
acle must have been more impressive 
in the seeing than it can be now in 
the hearing. No one, reading of the 

miraculous draught of the fishes, was 
ever stimulated to cry out as did 


must remember that the miracles, in 
their power to excite wonder, may 
have gained upon the reflective side 
what they have lost upon the percep- 
tive. 

With all the miracles of both the 


the grand redemptive system into 
which they are so inseparably woven, 
the soul may be as delightfully awak- 
ened now that the series is complete 
in thinking about it all, as when, of 
old,men saw these disconnected won- 
ders, one by one, and stood at gaze. 
Indeed, is not the thrill and awe of 
the reflective intelligence more allur- 
ingly persuasive,permanent and pow- 
erful than the mere amazement of 
the senses? Without more ado or 
apology, therefore, let us seize the 
pilgrim’s staff, and foot it away to 
biblical wonderland—a staff, for we 
visit no dream-grotto to sleep in a 
corner, and we foot it becanse we do 
not fly. There is to be no high air- 
castle about this business. Let our 
beginning be adventurous, then. We 
will try to stand where Pharaoh 
founda fall. Thefooting is not dan- 
gerous to one who leans upon the 
rod of Moses. ‘‘What aileth thee, 
O thou sea, that thou fleddest? If it 
had not been the Lord was on our 
side, let Israel now say; if it had 
been the Lord who was on our side 
when men rose up against us, when 
they had swallowed us up alive, 
when their wrath was kindled against 
us, when the waters had overwhelm- 
ed us, when the proud waters had 
gone over our soul.” 

But the depths were congealed in 
the heart of the sea, and the floods 
stood upright as an heap, and the di- 
viding of the waters hath made a 
way for the ransomed to pass over. 
We press from between green walls 
to wonders in the landof Ham. The 
unexpected has now become the 
probable. Our unbelief has suffered 
a sea-change into something rich and 
strange. Faith is ready now to 
watch the mighty works which mys- 
teriously, irresistibly and univer- 
sally fill the valley of the Nile. A 
shepherd of Midian towers over the 
land like one of their own colossal 
granite figures of: Rameses, and ex- 
tends his rod. Then, locu:ts such 
as never were before nor since, lice 
and flies as the dust for multitude, 
frogs swarming to their kneading- 
troughs and the bed-chambers. of 
their kings, midnight darkness that 
could be felt for three high noons, 
hail death-dealing to man and beast, 
and fire running along the ground, 
boils breaking out with blains upon 
slave and fastidious priest alike, and 
murrain among all their cattle, come 
and go at the pointing of a rod. 
And these eight notable signs were 
ushered in by one more notable. 
Their sacred river, in width and vol- 
ume seemingly as insusceptible to 
change as the pyramids, their boun- 
tiful Osiris, bringer of food, was 
turned to blood as Pharaoh stood 
upon its banks in act of: worship. 
The series closed, as it began, in 
blood. At midnight there arose a 
ery throughout all Egypt, because of 
the death of their first-born, from the 
first-born of Pharaoh, that sat upon 
his throne, to the first-born of the 
maid-servant, that was behind the 
mill. 

‘‘There is an antiquity,” says Jo- 
seph Parker, ‘‘which makes one sol- 
emn, so gigantic, so silent, so irre- 
parable are the ruins of empire. 
There we find the thick moss, the 
biting canker, the seal of death.” 
\ The mystery of Egypt, however, does 
not center in its ruins. Their im- 
pressiveness and uniqueness must 
pale before the series of events that 
released the Israelites from bondage, 
and saved them from the wrath of 
Pharaoh. 

What we say of Egypt, we may 
say of Sinai as well. The desolate 
grandeur of its mountains, like Alps 
unclothed, the red, dark-green and 
purple of its granites and sandstones, 
the massiveness of its mountain tem- 
ple, not made with hands, where the 
law was given— all these-and other 
wonders of a silent land, the very 
opposite of Goshen, were matched 
and mastered by the signs Jehovah 
wrought to show that he was God 
alone, There manna fell for forty 
years to feed the millions. There 
the waters gushed for man and beast 
at the touch of a rod. There sacri- 
ficial from heaven fell upon the altar, 
and devouring fire, to smite, upon 
Nadab and Abihus. There, in one 
night, the rod of Aaron budded, 
blossomed and yielded almonds. 
There the serpent of brass upon a 
pole gave life for a look. And here 
the voice of God made known com- 
mandments which the finger of God 
wrote upon tables of stone. | 


But, we cannot pass from Canaan 
to Babylon, from Babylon to Galilee, 
after this manner. It might be tire- 
some; it certainly would be unneces- 
sary. Tocall to your remembrance 
a part is to suggest the whole; and 
time would certainly fail to tell the 
manifold wonders of Him who walk- 
ed the waves, fed the thousands, and 
raised the dead, the which, if fully 
recorded, the world could not con- 
tain the books. 4 

Such are a few of the strange 
events, related simply and soberly, 
which put the Bible apart from all 
other literatures in a piace of its own. 
Either you have felt how marvelous it 


And if you have been astonished, 
pray, what was the meaning and pur- 
pose of that emotion but to startle 


allis, or else you are wonder-proof. 


you out of your dullness, and to 


covenants before the mind’s eye, and | 


Peter when he saw it, ‘‘Depart from ' arouse you from a sense-bound exist- 
me, forI ama sinful man, O Lord!” | ence? There are equal or greater 
But, on the other hand, again, we , wonders, to be sure, in the average 
| environment or the facts of everyday 


experience, but men have become in- 
sensible to these marvels. They need 
the unexpected. And when the mir- 
acle comes which can be reduced to 
no law, they listen to the summons, 
and await some pertinent disclosure. 
They feel instinctively that such a 
break in the ordinary succession of 
things cannot have been simply to 
startle, for this would be to bring a 
wonder-working God to the level of 
a juggler; but to startle into readiness 
for the spiritual appeal that is sure to 
follow. And, according to the great- 
ness of the shock, must be the great- 
ness of thc disclosure. The all-wise 
Father would not arouse us from our 
spiritual slumber with marvel upon 
marvel, unless, when awakened, and 
the race with us, there were to be a 
proportionate revelation and propor- 
tionate moral results. Gabriel would 
not be sent to sound his trumpet if 
there were only some Balaam’s ass to 
be resurrected. Perhaps, in that 
event, a horn from elfland, with a 
modern spiritualist to puff and blow, 
would have been sufficient. Great 
causes, in the economy of the divine 
administration, make certain great 
results. If so, what promise of moral 
fruitage there must be in theamazing 
facts that fill the sacred Word! And 
this promise, mark you, we find in 
the miracles, not simply as an echo 
of what has been, but as carrying a 
present impressiveness and power. 
Of this let our enemies be judges. 
Think you they would raise such 
frantic cries of denial or disproof to 
drown an echo that was dying of it- 
self? Indeed, the very inexorable- 
ness of law, as science has sometimes 
postulated it, and the very breadth 
and richness of nature,as modern re- 
search is revealing it, combine to ren- 
der the more stupendous the claims 
of a kingdom that has subordinated 
so lightly and so easily the very pride 
of all mate: ial forces to its own spir- 
itualends. Ah, what must be the 
glory of a kingdom that takes the 
very plush and velvet of Nature’s 
looms to tread upon in the great bat- 
tle of Armageddon! And what must 
be the strength of those—the strength 
of one shall be the strength of ten— 
who combat in this arena for Christ 
and heavenly issues, as they hear this 
clarion note of the supernatural wax- 
ing louder and louder, for there is no 
terror to their enemies like the terror 
of the miraculous! Evermore then, 
say I, let the fear of this trumpet- 
sound be upon all who hide, as of 
old, from the Lord of the garden in 
the garden of the Lord. And when 
men say, in the spirit of unbelief, 
Now, is it not a marvelous thing that 
this mere remnant in the land should 
indulge such extravagant anticipa- 
tions? may the reply be forthcoming, 
No, it is nota marvel, for this strange 
people are familiar with marvels. 
They cannot but believe. 


We have now said all that our 
time and limits will permit upon the 
subject of miracles. It is next in- 
cumbent that we approach the high- 
est mystery within the scope of faith, 
and who is sufficient for these things? 
Many wonders have come and gone, 
but the wonderful one transcends 
and interprets them all. When we 
believe in the claims of Christ all 
miracles become natural. You might 
as well think of the force of gravita- 
tion giving way, because another 
world was heaved upon it, as to 
imagine reason fractured when it has 
once yielded obeisance to the God- 
man, because calfed upon to believe 
an added miracle, or any number of 
added miracles. What can _ over- 
whelm the strength of God in Christ? 
And so, the incarnation, “‘like the 
granite in its relation to the earth’s 
strata, is both deepest and highest; 
it supports by its solidity beneath, 
and juts out in its sublimity in the 
loftest summits.” But the incarna- 
tion, a support, is more easily appre- 
hended, I think, than the incarna- 
tion, a sublimity. We can more 
readily see how all the parts of revela- 
tion fall into groove logically and 
support each other, where Christ is 
the key-stone, than we can feel the 
splendid mystery of the Being who 
so transcends us in this arch of won- 
ders. It is now our quest to feel 
somewhat of this splendid mystery, 
if wecan. The little we are able to 
realize must come to us, of course 
gradually. We can not break in 
suddenly and without preparation 
upon the best that man can do and 
appreciate it—how much less upon 
the best that God cando. Men have 
ever found it necessary to approach 
their holy of holies, by a series of 
graduated effects. Over one noble 
proportion has risen another, until 
the soul was lost in reverence and 
wonder. It was so upon the eastern 
bank of the Nile, where the Pharaohs 
built their temples, when Thebes was 
in its glory. The sacred way from 
the one great temple at Luxor to the 
other great temple at Karnac, was 
nearly two miles in length, and every 
twenty feet, on either hand, stood 
some huge sphinx, with head of lion 
or ox or man, some lofty obelisk, or 
huge symbolic sculpture; and, when 
the mighty enclosure at either end, 
flanked with stupendous towers, was 
reached, it was to find, within, an- 
other massive structure and, within 
this, yet another, deepening with 
every re. 4 the awe and mystery. It 
was so when Christ was ushered in. 
He did not come as one unvalued. 
The highway of approach to the in- 
carnation was cast up before the face 
of all peoples. Signs and wonders 


were there, sphinx-like in their un- 


pressiveness. Prophets stood there, 
like obelisks, graven with the words 


of God. Sacrificial rites were there, | 


like huge symbolic sculptures: And 
when the outer walls were seen on 
high, they proved to be a people, 
amid the nations. but not of them; 
and, when the 
reached, it proved to be a people 
within a people—the spiritual Israel. 
And now amid these massive hall- 
ways and approaches silence reigns; 
the nations wait; we near the end. 
What wonder can ever answer to the 
full this hushed expectancy? Let 
thé devout Simeon, who has waited 
long 
tell us. 


seen the Lord’s Christ. And he 


came in the spirit, into the temple, | 


and, when the parents brought in 


the child Jesus, then he received him | 


into his arms and blessed God; for 
this was the babe of the star, when 
the wise men came from the East; 
this was the babe of the manager, 
when there was no room for the 
mother in the inn; this was the babe 
of the virgin, for Gabriel had said, 
the Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, 
and that which is to be born shall 
be called holy, the Son of God; this 
was the babe of the house of David, 
born in the city of David, unto the 
throne of his Father David, that he 
might reign over the house of Jacob 
forever and of his kingdom there 
shall be no end. And Simeon said: 


Now lettest thou thy servant de- 
part, O Lord, according to thy word, 
in peace; for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation, which thou hast prepared 
before the face of all peoples; a light 
for revelation to the Gentiles, and the 
glory of thy people Israel. We 
have reached our aclytum, and 
found a cradle; our holy of holies, 
and found a babe. But manger of 
Bethlehem, what a babe! Spirit of 
prophecy, what an advent! In him 
dwelleth all the fullness of the God- 
head bodily. Old things have passed 
away, and behold, all things have be- 
come new! Previous wonders cease; 
all other marvels were but vestibule; 
this, ‘‘the long-drawn aisle and fret- 
ted vault”; this, the house of God; 
this, the gate of heaven. Truly, God 
isin this place. Must we say with 
Jacob, ‘‘And I knew it not?” What 


forbids that we should worship, and | 
_that that canon comprised the books 


as we worship, meditate on this wise: 
There is the Infant of days; here, 
the Eternal of the ages. There is 
the Eternal Now, above all time and 
time—successions; but behold, the 
One who is, who was, whois to come, 
where years can not be measured, has 
stooped to measure time by heart- 
beats, while the clock ticks out the 
little lives of men! This is the bless- 
ed and only Potentate, King of kings 
and Lord of lords, that hath heaven 
for his throne and earth for his foot- 
stool, whose kingdom is an everlast- 
ing kingdom; and behold him lying 
in the lowly manger, and nailed to 
the lowlier cross! Blessed are they 
who stumble not at this in unbelief; 
they will be ever bringing gold, frank- 
incense and myrrh. This is the 
Lion of the tribe of Judah; it is he 
that is mighty, that rideth on the 
heavens and, in his excellency, on the 
sky. Heis terrible out of his holy 
places, before whom a fire go- 
eth and burneth up his enemies round 
about; who sitteth upon the circle 
of the earth, and all the inhabitants 
thereof are but as grasshoppers, from 
whose presence and the glory of 
whose power the wicked shall be pun- 
ished with everlasting destruction. 
And I looked, and behold a babe, a 
meekness in the life beyond that of 
Moses; and when led as a lamb tu 
the slaughter, he opened not his 
mouth! He upholdeth all things by 
the word of his power, and behold 
him resting upon the bosom of the 
Virgin! He was wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, but he came to subdue 
the mighty powers of darkness, and 
make a show of them openly. The 
angels of God worship him, and men 
ery: ‘‘Away with him, away with him! 
Crucify him, crucify him! Not this 
man, but Barabbas!” 

This is a wonder that makes breath 
poor and speech feeble. Heaven and 
earth, the infinite, and the finite, 
God and man, are here woven into a 
seainless robe. Words cannot wield 
this matter. We speak of the wis- 
dom of God in a mystery, even the 
wisdom which entered not into the 
heart of man, which God foreor- 
dained before the world’s, unto 
our glory. Our soberest feeling, 
most temperately expressed, declares 
this is matchless, this is transcend- 
ent. ‘‘Periods round as Giotto’s O” 
serve only to veil the splendor of it. 
The very dream of it were a wonder 
beyond all wonders—to have thought 
outa Jesus were nearly as inconceiv- 
able as for mere man to have lived a 
Jesus—but the reality itself surpass- 
eth knowledge. We areoverawed to 
silence — ‘‘a majestic silence where 
abide Sabbaths of contemplation and 
visioned hours of Patmos.” 


When, now, in the hush of such a 
quiet, men come with jeer or cour- 
tesy, if you will, to express their un- 
belief that such a remnant in the 
earth as ours should ever bring to 
faith and holiness the hordes of In- 
dia, China, or darker Africa, meet 
with success the infidelity of Chris- 
tendom—subtle as the serpent and 
hard in its opposition as the nether 
mill-stone—evangelize the heart, ficu- 
lent and riotous, of mighty cities, 
that promise in their growth to dwarf 
by contrast an ancient Babylon or 
Rome to hamlets—then we will feel, 


(Concluded on eighth page.) 


inner court 


for the consolation of Israel, | 
It had been revealed unto | 
him, by the Holy Spirit, that he! 
should not see death before he had | 
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ResponsivE Reapincs IN THE RevIseD 
Version. Edited by Rev. J. T. 
Duryea, D.D. Pp. 132. Boston 
and Chicago: Congregational Sun- 
dav-School and Publishing Soci- 
ety. Price 50 cents, net; for intro- 
duction in churches, 25 per cent. 
discount. 


These are selections chiefly from the 
Psalms, but also from the Prophets, 
the Gospels, Epistles,and the Revel- 
ation, for the use of congregations 
in public worship. The most of the 
selections are appropriate to the or- 
dinary services of the Lord’s Day, 
but some-are adapted to such special 
occasions as Christmas, Easter, 
Thanksgiving Day, ete. Accord- 
ing to the report made by Rey. 
D. P. Noyes to the General As- 
sociation of Massachusetts the tend- 
ency in Congregational churches is in 
favor of responsive reading of por- 
tions of Scripture by the congrega- 
tion in ordinary services. Dr. Dur- 
yea’s name is sufficient to guarantee 
that this manual has been prepared 
with taste and care. Some months 
ago we noticed a similiar collection 
prepared by Rev. Dr. Barrows of this 
city. Wecould wish that, by some 
means, more uniformity could be had 
in the services of different congrega- 
tions. 


Tue Boox: Wuen anp By WuHoM THE 
Brste was Written. By Rev. 5. 
Leroy Blake, D.D. With an in- 
troduction by Professor M. B. Rid- 
dle, D.D. Pp. 283. Boston and 
Chicago; Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society. 
$1.50. 


This volume has been prepared by 
one of our intelligent, well-read pas- 
tors, and gives candid statements as 
to the authorship of the books of the 
Bible. Dr. Riddle, whose attain- 
ments in this department are well 
known, has stated’in the introduc- 
tory note that his own studies have 
each year strengthened his confi- 
dence in the conclusions which Dr. 
Blake, from his own point of view, 
sets forthin this volume. Wr. Blake 
expects to show that at the close of 
the formative period, covering the 
years 95-180 A. D., the Catholic 
Church existed, holding in her hands 
a defined canon of Scripture, and 


which at present comprise the Sacred 
Volume. 


We have from S. W. Straub, Chi- 
cago, ‘‘The Singing Teachers Help- 
er,” a little volume of some forty 
pages, containing directions and 
suggestions to teachers of music. 
Also two new books of music. 
One is entitled ‘‘Ever New,” contain- 
ing the author’s improved plan of 
sight-reading, and many sacred and 
secular choruses, glees and other 
tunes. The other is entitled ‘‘Hap- 
py Moments,” andis intended for 
public schools, seminaries and nor- 
mal schools and juvenile classes. 
This latter also contains Mr. Straub’s 
plan of teaching sight-reading. W. 
F. Werschkul is associated with 
Mr. Straub in the compilation of the 


- 


‘‘Ever New.” 


We turned to the account of ‘‘Snow- 
Shoe Thompson” in the Overland for 
October, an interesting sketch; also 
to Mr. Scott’s ‘‘Advocacy of Protec- 
tion to American Labor.” Mr. E. C. 
Sandford contributes a suggestive 
paper on ‘‘The Writings of Laura 
Bridgman.” Miss Bainford gives 
us a peep into an East Oakland 
brook. She brings away more than 
most of her sisters would. Thisisa 
good number, judging from these 
papers alone. 120 Sutter street. 
$4.00. 


Recretvep.—‘‘Catalogue of the Theo- 
logical Library,” presented to the 
University of California by Andrew 
S. Hallidie. “The Argument of 
R. J. Ingersoll in the Case of John 
G. Farnsworth and the Western 
UnionTelegraphCompany.”——“‘‘Six- 
teenth Report of the American Home 
Missionary Society,” with Mr. 
Brand’s sermon. ‘Addresses of 
John S. Hagen and Edward §S. Hol- 
den at the Inauguration of the Latter 
as President of the University, June 
30, 1886.”———The Siderea! Messenger. 
W. W. Payne, Northfield, Minn. 
Vick’s Illustrated Monthly, Rochester, 
The Converted Catholic. 
James A. O’Connor, New York. $1.00 
yearly. ‘‘Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents of 
the University of California for the 
Year Ending June, 1886;” a pam- 
phlet full of ‘nformation,of 160 pages. 
Mind in Nature. Cosmic Pub- 
lishing Society. Chicago, Il. 


RESISTING TRUTH. 


The rat that gnawed a file supposed 
himself to be making good progress, 
as he saw the pile of white chips 
slowly increasing under his labors. 
But when he found he had used his 
teeth up, it puta different face on the 
operation. When the contest is be- 
tween the teeth and file, the file is 
sure to have the best of it, and there 
are several things in this world that 
are harder even than a file, and who- 
ever tries his teeth on them is sure to 
suffer. 

Biblical truth is one of the files 
that men have been gnawing at for 
generations. Men misrepresent, con- 
fute, distort, and defeat it. Organ- 
izations fight against it, and think 
they have crushed it out of existence; 
but when the teeth are gone the file 
remains; and when the champions of 
error have passed away, truth re- 


| mains undisturbed and unaltered. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


REV. H. E. JEWETT, aad PBINCIPAL, 


Academic and Preparatory Departments, 
Send for Catalogue to 
H JEWETT., Principal. 


MILLS’ SEMINARY & COLLEGE 


REOPEN WEDNESDAY, AUG. 4, 1586. 


0S For circulars apply to the President, 
Homer B. Sprague, or Mrs. C. T. Mills, Mills 
Seminary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. The 
Counse of Study remains unchanged, 


Zo Candidates for Mills Colleze. 


At a late meeting of the Trustees the follow- 
ing proposition of Presi°ent Sprague wag 
unanimously adopted: ‘The sum of 3700.00 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the 
institution, will be divided equally among those 
candidates who shall pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to the Freshman Class 
during the month of July 1886.” 


Harmon Seminary 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough conrse 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 31, 1886. 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON, Berkeley, Cal. 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay S8St., 8. F. 
p-J ne7-tf 


Field Seminary ! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 


HIS School gives thorough inetruction. 
Admits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
teenth year will begin July 28, 1886. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox. Proprietor: or 
Miss Frances A Dean, Princi;al. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 
The next session will begin Monday, August 
2d, 1886. For catalogue or information address 


the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


A Boarding and Day Schocl for Boys. 


GRAND AVE., BET. SIXTH AND SEVENTH 
STS., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


HE FALL TERM WILL OPEN ON SEP- 
tember 23,1886. For circulars and fur- 
ther information address 


McPherron Bros. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortmen: of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Branch Socieiies and Bible 
Committees wi!l be supplied from this Deposi- 
tory. The trade in ci:y and country supplied 
at usual discounts. 
Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 
Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 
The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTABLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 
Manila Rope, (#!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etc. 


Tusss & Co., 
No. 61! and 613 Front Street: 


Facrory at THe Porrero. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF 
125 Turk Street, . ad San Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 4. mM. and 7 P. m. 
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THE PActIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Pome Circle. 


— 


THE UNCEASING MELODY. 


Like some pink shell that will not cease 
Iis murmur of the sea, 
My heart sings on, without release, 
This anthem full and free: 
‘; Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
Whose mind is stayed on thee.”’ 


The music of the melody 
Has floated down the years; 
A soul-subduing harmony, 
It elevates and cheers, 
And, like the voice of deity, 
It dissipates all fears. 


Beyond the sounds of earthly strife, 
Beyond the frown and sigh, 

Beyond the world with discord rife, 
It lifts the sou! on high, 

To find a clear and restful life 
By faith in Christ brought nigh. 


There perfect peace surrounds the soul 
Whose trust in God is stayed; 

While pressing onward to the goal 
It hears, all undismayed, 

The deep no‘es of the music roll 
Through sunlight and through shade. 


And this is why, without release, 
My heart sings, full and free, 
The anthem that will never cease 
Through all eternity: 
‘‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
Whose mind is stayed on thee.” 
—Parish Visitor. 


MRS. MONTMARTIN. 


BY MRS. CONRAD WESSELHOEFT. 


One October afternoon, the sun lay 
on the broad sidewalks of Metropol- 
itan Avenue, lighting up the richly 
draperied windows of the princely 
houses, and bringing into bold relief 
the luxurious and stylish equipages 
that rolled through that spacious 
avenue. Groups of richly dressed 
children, with capped and aproned 
nurses, ran in and out among the 
trees of the park that divides the 
thoroughfare. 

On the sidewalk, among the fash- 
ionably dressed pedestrians, was an 
elderly couple, whose country cos- 
tumes and bearing contrasted strange- 
ly with the surroundings of wealth 
and fashion: a man, whose ruddy 
face and still bright eye were out of 
keeping with the broad, bent shoul- 
ders that long years of farm work 
often bring to our New England 
farmers, but with the self-possessed 
air that nature bestows alike on 
farmers and princes; and his wife, a 
slight, active figure, with the delicate, 
refined face one often sees among 
our New England women, the type 
of those  self-disciplined natures 
whose perfect self-control can sway 
others. 

They glance at the houses as they 
pass, and occasionally stop to read a 
number or spell out some name 
that their dim eyes can hardly see. 
A group of boys at play observe this 
unusual couple; and, after a few 
whisperd remarks, one of their num- 
ber steps up to them and asks, taking 
off his bat with mock courtesy, ‘‘Can 
you tell me, sir, what o’clockit is?” 

‘“‘It’s time for smart boys like you 
to be in bed,” replies the old gentle- 
man, quickly. 

The boy rejoins his companions 
with,a somewhat shamefaced air, and 
the couple proceed on their way. 
Erelong, they meet another group of 
boys and girls; and one of the num- 
ber, a boy with a manly face, noting 
the hesitation of the aged strangers, 
politely asks if he can be of assist- 
ance. 

The old gentleman, with a shrewd 
glance, satisfies himself that the offer 
is genuine, and tells him the number 
he is seeking. The right direction 
is pointed out; and, as the merry 
group are about to pass on, one of 
them,a boy with a roguish face, 
says :— 

‘‘Perhaps you’d like to know who 
we are, sir? [I am the principal of 
the high school, and I have been 
taking a few of my pupils out to 
walk.” 

“Oh!” said the old gentleman, dry- 
ly: “I thought ’twas about so! Now, 
sence you’ve been so kind as to tell 
us who you be, it’s no more’n fair t 
let you know who you’ve been a 
talking to. I’m the President of th 
United States, and this here’s 
wife!” 

The couple once more pass /on 
their way, and soon stop before 
_ of the most imposing houses on 
street. The old lady hesitates before 
ascending the broad steps. | 


‘‘Perhaps you’ve made a mistake, 
father,” she says. ‘‘Eliza Ann can’t 
live in sech a fine house as this!” 

“No. 150,’ and ‘Montmartin’ on 
that little square piece of brass over 
the bell-handle. Didn’t you know, 
mother, Eliza Ann’s husband’s got 
lots of money? ” 

‘I didn’t look to find such a hand- 
some house as this. Shan’t we look 
kinder out of place amongst all these 
fine fixings?” 

“If Eliza Ann’s the girl I take her 
to be, she won’t go back on her old 
father and mother!” And the old 
gentleman draws his still hesitating 
wife up the steps, and rings the bell. 

“Ts Mrs. Montmartin to home, sir?” 
he asks politely of the elegant man 
who opens the door. 

“No. That is—she’s at dinner.’ 

‘Dinner at six o’clock in the arter- 
hoon? Come, wife, step in!” 

“Look here, old feller! 
use, she won’t see you.” 

“Tell Mrs. Martin her father and 
mother has come down to see her. 
Go!” says the old gentleman. with a 
flash of the eyes that the man thinks 
it prudent to obey, and hastens on 

1S errand. 

Mrs. Montmartin, surrounded by a 
few friends, has just risen to return 
to the parlors, when the serv- 


It’s no 


ant stops her with his message. 


| 
The stately and beautiful young wom- 


an suddenly flushes. 
upstairs, James, and say 
them presently.” 


‘‘Ask them 
I will see 


To be ashamed of that devoted moth- 
er and that kind father, whose one 
fault was loving his only daughter so 


quick gasps was not like the soft 
breathing of a little child. 
Occasionally, he rouged and asked 


The guests catch a fondly that he didn’t see the vanity | her a question; but he usually fell. 


glimpse of the aged couple as they and selfishness that was in her soul ; asleep again before the answer came. 


5 ount the spacious staircase. 
dear,” says Mr. Montmartin, 
your friends will excuse you while 


you join your parents and bring them 


down.” 


ness and respect she was ashamed to 
exhibit! Her husband’s voice, re- 


| minding her there was no time to lose, 


“I think they must be tired, Ed-' recalled her from her reverie; and 


ward, after their journey, and would 
rather rest upstairs.” 

Mrs. Montmartin remains upstairs 
afew minutes, and returus alone, 
saying, ‘It is as Ithought: the old 
people prefer to rest by themselves.” | 

‘‘Perhaps I can persuade them,” | 
her husband replies, and disappears, 
returning before long with the old 
lady on his arm and her husband 
following. Mr. Montmartin, city 
born and bred, and with that court- 
eous air for which his family had been 
distinguished for many generations, 
presented with respectful tenderness | 
his ‘‘mother” and then the old 
gentleman as a representative of the 
“bone and sinew of the common- 
wealth—the few that are left we 
must make much of.” 

Mr. Randolph, the eldest of the 
gentlemen present, led the old lady 
toa seat, and she, with her native 


dignity andsimplicity, with her plain, 
ill-fitting ‘‘bombazine” dress and un- 
sophisticated manners, contrasting so 
strikingly with the richly dressed 
ladies about her, seemed oblivious of 
the condescension with which they 
received her. The old gentleman, 
genial and communicative, at once 
launched into conversation. His 
daughter, painfully conscious of the 
difference between her parents and 
her stylish friends, satin embarrassed 
silence as her father expatiated on 
the details of his farm life; and, at 
last, the climax seemed reached’ when 
she heard this speech in answer toa 
question put by Mr. Randolph: 
‘‘How dol tell a good milker? 
Well, give me a smallish, short-horn- 
ed cow, with a yaller skin, for my 


money! And keep ’em in a warm 
barn: that’ll make ’em sweat, and 
then they’ll want to drink? How 


cana cow that’s got her hair all 
standin’ up toward her horns give 
good milk? Yes, put ’emin a warm 
barn, and they’ll want ter drink: 
Water that comes through the cow 
is legitimate; but when it comes 
through the pump, as I heern it does 
in city milk, *tisn’t!” 

Mrs. Montmartin, in her embar- 
rassment, gave a quick, defiant look 
at her guests, and in many of the 
faces about her detected suppressed 
amusement, and in all of thema con- 
sciousness of the unusual element 
introduced. And Mr. Randolph! he, 
with his millions and surrounded by 
all the refining luxuries that wealth 
can purchase, what would he think? 
He is about to speak; and, in the 
tense condition of her nerves, she 
waits in painful suspense for a break 
in the stillness that has fallen on the 
little group. 

*‘T wonder how it would seem to 
me now, if I should go back to the 
old life on my father’s farm I led 
when Iwas a boy. I wonder if I 
should fall into the old ways again, 
or whether I should have to learn 
anew.” 

Mrs. Montmartin glances at Mrs. 
Randolph’s face. ‘‘If she could strike 
her husband dumb with a look, I be- 
lieve she would do it,” is her thought. 

‘*You don’t mean to say you was 
brought up on a farm?” says the old 
man. 

‘‘Yes; I came to the city when I was 
twenty-one—not with a wheelbarrow 
and a quarter of a dollar, but with 
precious little more. I often think, 
as I walk around these handsome 
streets, how many times I have driv- 
en a string team over the old cause- 
way when there was nothing but wa- 
ter where these streetsarenow. And 
often, when I sit in my counting-room 
after the clerks have gone home, with 
my head hot and confused, I long for 
the old farm, when I went to bed al- 
most as soon as it was dark and slept 
soundly all night.” 

‘You don’t say so! Well, come 
and see us next summer and take a 
look at my little farm; and bring the 
woman, too,” continued the old gen- 
tleman, intent on hospitality. 

Mrs. Randolph's face became still 
more haughty and reserved; but her 
husband, with genuine feeling, 
thanked the old gentleman for his 
quaint, New England invitation. 

Among the gentlemen, the seal was 
broken; and, following the most 
courageous example set them by the 
most respected of their number, sev- 
eral recounted similar experiences. 
Some of the ladies became infected 
likewise, and, laying aside their so- 
ciety manners, received the old lady 
with marked attention. 

Even after her guests had departed, 
Mrs. Montmartin could not regain 
her usual composure;. and her con- 
strained bearing toward her parents 
could not escape their notice. 

It was the first time since her mar- 
riage they had visited her. She had 
intended to invite them and devote 
herself to them, without bringing 
them in contact with her fashionable 
friends; but, in spite of her love for 
them she felt vexed that they should 
have come without giving her timely 
warning. A few days later, as her 
husband waited to take them to the 
depot and place them safely in the 
cars, she became conscious of the 
cowardly part she had played. She, 
a country girl, to be ashamed of the 
old parents who had toiled for her— 
the poor old mother, who had picked 
berries summers and taken in sewing 


she turned to bid her parents good- 
by. How much did they see of what 
went on in her heart during their 
visit? A/l of it, she knew, when her 
mother, looking into her face with 
that loving smile she so well remem- 
bered, said, ‘‘We’ll watch for you, 
daughter, on the other side! 


Too late now to recall the last few 
days! Would they ever come again, 
these dear old people? And through 
her mind, as she walked her spacious 
parlors, unconscious and for once 
oblivious of their elegance, went the 
refrain of a touching poem she had 
read: ‘*The mill can never grind with 
the waters that have passed.” 

In this state, her husband found 
her on his return. A word of reproof 
from him would have roused her pride 
and an angry justification of her con- 
duct; but, seating himself, he said 
with a sigh: ‘‘Poorold people! They 
can’t visit us many times more!” 


The flood-gates of her grief were 
loosened; and, with a passion of tears, 
she was received into the tender arms 
always open to this undisciplined 
heart! 

A month later, a letter came to 
Mrs. Montmartin from her mother, 
which sent a thrill of pain through 
her. ‘‘Father is poorly,” she wrote; 
‘‘and I thought you’d feel better to 
see him. He took a heavy cold, and 
the doctor says he hopes pneumonia 
will not set in. Seventy-five isn’t 
like twenty-five, you know, my dear!” 

An hour later, Mrs. Montmartin 
was driving rapidly to the depot, to 
catch the four o’clock express for 
Oldtown. The horses seemed, to her 
excited mind, to crawl like snails, 
although they went at a rapid gait. 
The express train moved more in uni- 
son with her thoughts, as it tore 
along the country. As they flew by 
the different houses, the thought 
passed through her mind, ‘‘In any of 
these homes are there old people sick? 
and are they cared for by loving 
daughters?” Then, as she caught 
sight of a bent form or gray head, 
her eyes would fill with tears, as she 
thought, ‘Shall I be fatherless?” 
And a fervent prayer would be sent 
up to the universal Father that a 
dear life might be spared. 


The shades deepened; and at seven 
o'clock the train reached the Oldtown 
depot. How well she knew every 
board in the uneven floor of the wait- 
ing room and every crack in the rus- 
ty stove—even looked to see if the 
unevenly carved initials of her name, 
the work ofa boy-lover, were still in 
the old place! The one rickety depot 
carriage was there; and,hastily engag- 
ing it, she was soon on her way to 
the old farm. 

‘The old man was right smart for 
one of his years!” remarked the driver. 

Was! Already speaking of him as 
of a past generation! She could not 
trust herself to speak. 

The old house was dark, with the 
exception of the kitchen windows, 
lighted up by the blazing wood fire 
on the hearth, and the dimly light- 
ed windows of the old bedroom. 
Dismissing the driver with a bill that 
was five times the amount of his usual 
fare, she softly opened the side door. 


The oval braided rug in the little 
narrow entry was still there. Her 
eye even took in the boards along the 
sides of the floor where the paint was 
not worn off;and, with a stifled sob, 
she recognized the old felt hat and 
‘‘oreat coat” hanging in their accus- 
tomed place. Would he ever wear 
them again? 

Opening the kitchen door softly, 
she entered, and saw a strange wom- 
an, who stared at her in surprise. 
Is it that a houes where there are sick- 


ness and anxiety is really more silent | 


than at other times, or is itthe effect 
ofour imagination? But never did the 
old eight-day cléck'in the corner, with 
the moon’s face just coming into 
sight, seem to tick so loudly. Was 
it ticking that old man’s life away? 
How would things look here when 
the moon’s face came around again? 


The bedroom door was open. Her 
mother sat by the bedside, but rose 
as she heard thearrival. Mother and 
daughter silently embraced. 

‘‘He’s been asking for you every 
few minutes. He’s asleep now, but 
he’ll soon wake up.” 

‘‘Does he suffer, mother?” 

‘‘No, dear; but he is restless, and 
seems tired out.” 

Hastily throwing aside her cloak 
and hat, the daughter enters the 
sick-room, and, softly seating herself 
by the bed, stoops and kisses the old 
man’s face. How hot the wrinkled 
cheek feels to her fresh young lips! 
He opens his eyes, and‘looks on her 
with those eyes that never rested on 
her in reproach or unkindness. Nor 
do they now! 

‘‘Eliza Ann’s come, father,” says 
her mother. The daughter bends 
over the gray head, and lays it ten- 
derly on her breast, smoothing the 
scant locks lovingly. ‘‘O father, you 
know Llove you, don’t you?” is all 
her full heart can say. 

‘‘Why, of course he does,” replied 
her mother, cheerfully; ‘‘but father 
don’t feel like talking much. He 
sleeps pretty much all the time.” 


He had fallen asleep now, with his 


| while her husband, born and reared Once, he asked, ever mindful of the 
in luxury, showed them the tender-! 


comfort of others, if she didn’t want 
some supper, and again told his wife 
not to forget to have a fire kindled in 
Eliza Ann’s room, because she would 
feel the cold after her own warm 
house. 

At last, the mother said it was time 
for them both to go to bed. In spite 
of her daughter’s earnest desire to sit 
up with her father, she would not 
hear of it. ‘‘I have done my own 
nursing all these years, my dear; and 
I want to doit whileIcan. Father 
isn’t very sick, you know! only, the 
doctor says we must remember he 
isn’t so young as he once was.” And 
the mother and daughter separated. 

Often, during the night, Eliza Ann 
crept silently to the door of the old 
couple; but all was still, and she stole 
softly back again. In the morning, 
she wentin, and found them both 
asleep, holding one another by the 


hand; but one of them slept the sleep | 


from which in this world he would 
never awaken. 

At the windows of the finest room 
in Mrs. Montmartin’s house is often 


seen the delicate, worn face of an old | 


lady; and by Mrs. Montmartin’s side 
in her luxurious carriage is always 
seen, in fine weather, the same old 
lady, ever the center of loving care. 
One day, two young girls were ad- 
miring the beauty and grace of Mrs. 
Montmartin. 
‘‘But what I most admire in her is 
her love for her old mother,” said one. 
‘‘She never seems ashamed of her, 
although she has countrified ways; 
and you know her husband’s family 
is one of the oldest in the country.” 
“Yes,” replied the other, a girl with 
a thoughtful face; ‘‘we can never have 
but one father and mother!’—Chris- 
tian Register. 


HUMOR IN ARCADIE, 


A ‘‘yvaulting ambition which o’er 
leaps itself” is by no means confined 
to those who fill high station and are 
born to power and dignity. It may 
show itself in the cobbler as well as 
in the king. An amusing example 
was recently given by a member of a 
rural school board. A laboring man, 
illiterate and poverty-stricken, sought 
the suffrages of his fellow rate-payers 
as a people’s candidate for a seat on 
the local educational parliament. 
By a freak of fortune in the shape of 
the cumulative vote, he was elected. 
The honor proved insufficient to allay 
his thirst for fame and for the con- 
scious exercise of authority. He 
must needs conduct an examination, 
on the following lines: 

‘‘Now, you lads, before you goes 
any farther with the reading of this 
chapter, let me just see if you knows 
the meanin’ of the words you have 
read. It says something here about 
‘oross darkness.’ Now, what is that? 
What is gross darkness?” 

A chorus of youthful voices—some 
not without an inflection of scorn at 
the insult to their intelligence con- 
veyed in the putting of so simple a 
query—makes answer, ‘‘Great dark- 
ness, sir.” 

The inquisitor shakes his head tri- 
umphantly—‘‘No—o,” h> says, ‘‘not 
exactly. What’s darkness, boys?” 

The unexpected and bewildering 
rebuff seems to have inaugurated a 
temporary reign of silence. When 
the forward path discloses mysterious 
pitfalls, it is well to walk with cir- 
cumspection. But at last a solitary, 
piping treble ventures a highly orig- 
inal definition. 

‘‘Please, sir, it’s what there is after 
the sun sets and before the lamps are 
lit.” 

‘‘Well, yes” —as if condescendingly 
considering—‘‘you’re right. Now, 
what’s a gross?” 

The response comes with great 
volume and more assurance. This, 
at least, is solid ground of mathemat- 
ical fact. 

‘‘Twelve dozen, sir.” 

‘And how many is that?” | 

‘‘A hundred and forty-four sir.” 

“Right again. Now listen, you 
lads. ‘Gross darkness’ is darkness 
one hundred and forty-four times as 
that which the scholar over against 
the middle desk yonder described for 
us. Don’t you forget what gross 
darkness is in  future.”—Cas<ell’s 
Fumily Magazine. 


BRIGHT THINGS. 


‘‘T walked the floor all night with 
the toothache,” said he. To which 
his unfeeling listener replied, ‘‘You 
didn’t expect. to walk the ceiling with 
it, did you?” 

An Irishman who had on a very 
ragged coat was asked of what stuff 
it was made. ‘‘Bedad, I don’t know!” 
said he; ‘‘but I think the most part 
of it is made of fresh air.” 


A man named Timothy Dwight has 
been elected President of Yale Col- 
lege. He is said to be a man of con- 
siderable ability, but is entirely un- 
known in sporting circles.—Chicago 
Times. 


An old woman sat on a bench inal 


Grand Trunk depot, wiping her eyes 
with her hankerchief, when a portly 
man, full of sympathy, said to anoth- 
er: ‘It is sad to see falling tears. 
It always makes my heart ache to see 
an aged person in trouble.” Walk- 
ing up to her, he kindly said, ‘‘My 

ood woman, why do you weep?’ 
She took down her hankerchief, 
looked up in surprise, and bluntly 


| head on her breast, like a little child; | answered: ‘‘I’ve got the wust cold in 
winters, to pay for her education! but, alas! the breath that came in | my head I’ve had for forty-six years. | 


Attention! 


NEW DEAL PLOWS. 


The latest and greatest improvement of the 
age in Plows. Tie ‘‘New Dal” is a Piow of 
the times, maie to sui: the demands of the 
times. 


THE HOOSIER GRAIN 
DRILL. 


| 


The HOOSIER Force-Feed Grain-Drill is 
universally acknowledged to have no superior. 


PERKINS’ WINDMILL. 
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The PERKINS’ PATENT SELF-REGULAT- 
ING WINDMILL has been racognized for the 
we twenty years as the most powerful and 

urable windmill made. 


HOWE SCALES. 


PLATFORM SOALES are the m st popular 
scales in the market. icales of all descrip- 
tions. 


Hawley Bros.’ Hardware Company, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


John Deere’s Gang-Sulky and single plows, 
South Bend chilled plows, Champion and Au- 
tomatic road-scrapers, Deere’s riding and 
walking cultivators, Corbiu’s harrows, spring- 
tooth harrows, wood and iron frame harrows, 


Baldwin’s 
mille, ete., etc. 
for catalogue. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ HARDWARE CO, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


hay cutters, Champion faning- 
Full line of Hardware. 


RUBBER HOSE| 


Garden Hose 
OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Franciscc 
july13-tf 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS PORSTUDENTS, 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, | 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
. Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic D- signing 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests 


Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


MRS. K. 8. HART, Proprietor. 

Lunches and collations served for vate 
parties. A competent steward furnished to set 
and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ice 
cream to order. Special rates to churches, etc. 


Send |. 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8S. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 
ery streets. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 

Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. OC. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

‘Rev. J. K McLean, D.D., President, 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. ©. Pond, 940 Capp St., 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon §. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 


Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San cisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 
E. T. DooLey, Superintendent. 


CHOIRS 


A Low Priced Collection of Musi, 


BY H. P. DANKS. 


The great success of Mr. Danks’ church music 
renders mypongonnary. any comment as to the merit 
of this collection. The Anthems are all entirely new 
and adapted to the wants_of all denominations, as 
Services, Opening Pieces, Collection Pieces, etc., and 
available for Chorus or Quartet Choirs. 

The pieces are from Easy to Medium Grade, with 
the organ parton separate staff, thus avoid- 
ing the necessity of the player’s reading all the parts 
at ques, the old wwe. 

ANTHEMS”’ contains 64 pages, octavo 
handsomely bound in paper. 


Price, 85 cents each by mall, postpaid; 
8.60 a a > t 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH GCO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


And 19 East 16th Street, New York City. 


0. HERRMANN. FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Mannfacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 


332-300 KEARNY STREET, 


Bet. & Prine 8Ts. -  §8an FRANCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRIOES 


0S” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,” at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


W. Griswold 


.... Has removed to.... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8T. 


PATENTS. 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are wwe the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Su 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO.., 


Opposite Patent Orrice, WasHIneTor, D. O, 
nov2-tf 


ALEX. FLOOD, 


Carpenter and Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 


Jobbing Promptly Attended to. 
30 GEARY ST., SAN #RANOCISUO, CAL. 
2lnov-lyr 


Our Readers 


Should send for acopy of the Home Crrozz, 

issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Olay 
street, San Francisco. It contains the 

rice of nearly two thousand useful articles. 
t free to any address, on application. 
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THE PAcIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Ocroser 20, 1886. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
curio for one year. Pacirio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THz Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1886. 


THE DEBATE AT DES MOINES. 


The American Board is a corpora- 
tion made up of 231 Commissioners. 
These Commissioners perpetuate 
themselves by choosing others to fill 
the places which become vacant by 
death or resignation. Naturally, the 


Board is composed largely of mey 


well advanced in life, and, it may be 
added, of men of recognized high 
standing in the churches. It is stat- 
ed that seventy-eight Commissioners 
were present at Des Moines, which, 
considering all the conditions, was a 
large attendance. While the usu 

reports and themes of missions were 
as worthy as ever of the attention of 
the hundreds of people who were as- 
sembled in the Iowa capital, the cen- 
tral matter of interest was the debate 
upon the action of the Prudential 
Committee in discouraging the ap- 
pointment of a few persons who, 
when questioned, discovered more or 
less leaning to the recent Andover 
speculation regarding the future 
probation of the heathen. A commit- 
mittee of seven persons, consisting of 
S. C. Bartlett, J. H. Fairchild, W. 
H. Davis, C. F. Gates, G. H. Whit- 
comb, W. E. Hale and G. G. Vose, 
reported two resolutions, one of a 


merely thankful purport, and the 


other approving the course of the 
committee in the matter of adherence 
to the basis of doctrinal faith on 
which hitherto the missions have 
been conducted. Dr. Vose of Provi- 
dence had signed this report with 
some reserve, and explained himself 
as emphasizing the importance of 
leaving the theological status of can- 
didates to the decision of a fair and 
properly composed council. The 
matter was now clearly before the 
meeting, and Professor E. C. Smyth 
took the floor in a vigorous address. 
A statement was made by Secretary 
Alden in a clear, compact shape. An 
attempt was made by Hon. R. Hazard 
to have the matter referred to a com- 
mittee of nine; but, despite a speech 
of Dr. Lyman Abbot in favor of the 
recognition of the new views as not 
hindering service in the missionary 
field, Mr. Hazard’s resolution did not 
prevail. The general report of the 
seven, with their first resolution, was 
then approved, but in room of their 
second resolution Dr. Noble of Chi- 
cago proposed this: 

ftesolved, That this Board distinctly 


and emphatically disavows its belief 
in what is called the doctrine of fut- 


ure probation, and it hereby instructs 


its Prudential Committee to exercise 
great care in selecting missiuvnaries 


for the foreign field. 


But, though this resolution seemed 
to express the major sentiment, yet, 
after a short recess, Dr. Noble ac- 
cepted the following milder substi- 
tute, offered by President Chapin of 
Beloit: 

The Board is constrained to look 
with great apprehension upon certain 
tendencies of the doctrine of a proba- 
tion after death, which has been re- 
cently broached and diligently prop- 
agated, that seemed divisive and per- 
versive and dangerous to the churches 
at home and abroad. In view of those 
tendencies they do heartily approve 
of the action of the Prudential Com- 
mittee in carefully guarding the 
Board from any committal to the ap- 
proval of that doctrine, and advise a 
continuance of that caution in time to 
come. 

On this came the great debate. On 
the side of the conservatives spoke 
Professor Boardman, ex-President 
Andrews, and others; on the side of 
the moderates or progressives, Dr. 
Ward of the Independent, Dr. New- 
man Smyth and President Hopkins 
and Secretary Clark. Few—perhaps 
none—of the last who spoke, unless 


it be Newman Smyth, advocated the 


future probation doctrine, but some 
of them regarded it as not disqualify- 


ing a. man for a missionary; while 


grapple. 


i 
upon to determine questions in the- | 
ology. These questions should be | 
determined in the Congregational | 


way, by councils properly called. 
The conservative portion of the 
Board carried the vote, it is said, by 
about two to one. Buta resolution 
favoring the council arrangement 
was introduced, which, after some 
further debate, was referred to 
the Prudential Committee, to re- 
port next year. In the election 
of officers for the ensuing year it is 
supposed that the sentiment of the 
majority found expression in the 
omission of the name of Professor E. 
C. Smyth from the committee. It 
seems a very unfortunate thing that 
such a difficult problem in speculative 


| theology should be made to engage 


so large discussion among the friends 
of missions. It is still moreunfortu- 
nate that the speculation should be 
made to divide missionaries them- 
selves. There are many, doubtless, 
who would have been better satisfied 
if, as they say, the Board had put its 
foot down still more strongly and 
decisively, and removed this ques- 
tion permanently out of the way. 


‘But experience shows that questions 


in theological inquiry cannot usually 
be put away by majority votes. They 
have to have their ventilation. The 
mind of the churches must think 
them through. They must be tried 
by Scripture and by experience. The 
truth and the error in them must 
It is the testimony of the 
secular journals of Des Moines that 
the debate there, while it was intense 
and very able, was also courteous and 
Christian. We trust that our Con- 
gregational ministers and newspa- 
pers, and, above all, missionary 
boards or societies, may be able to 
settle these high questions in the 
same spiritual ways, and everywhere. 


There are but two weeks between 
us and the State election of Novem- 
ber 2d. Probably none of us are sor- 
ry that the campaign is drawing to 
a close. Parties and party issues, 
needless some of them, have become 
so multiplied that politics is a tan- 
gled web of complexities. There are 
but five or six State tickets, while 
there are about double that number 
of city tickets. Itis an ‘‘off year” in 
politics, and the voters seem deter- 
mined that this election shall give no 
sign of the probable vote in 1888. 
The situtation is worse than a curious 
one; it is a ludicrous one. It would 
hardly be right to callita foolish one; 
but surely it might be wiser. 


The autumn has vented itself in 
storms all over the eastern side of the 
continent, to say nothing of the Old 
World, ravaging some parts,and spar- 
ing none. The visitation was most 
destructive of life and property in 
Southeastern Texas, along all the 
gulf-shore, in fact. Weare told that 
the wind blew at the rate of 100 miles 
an hour, and that, in three days’ time 
26 inches of water fell. Great fresh- 
ets in the rivers and streams, in con- 
junction with high tides, driven by 
the high winds toward the shore and 
upon it, had the effect to overwhelm 
such towns as Sabine Pass and John- 
son Bayou; in each of which more than 
a hundred human beings perished, 
and only two or three buildings re- 
mained. Fortunately, such calamities 
are rare, and the sufferers appeal 
mutely and otherwise for relief; such 
opportunities call out our humane 


feeling and develop whatever is best 
in our natures. 


—— — 


The Rev. Dr. Gibson’s pastorate of 
the United Presbyterian church in 
this city reached its twentieth an- 
niversary last week, and was duly 
celebrated, week day and Sunday. 
It was during our pastorate of Ply- 
mouth church that Dr. Gibson came 
to this city, and kept house on the 
sunny side,not far from us,of the hill 
which has since become famous for 
its sumptuous dwellings. The year 
1866, is conspicuous in memory for 
the many labors of the then city pas- 
tors, and for some marked successes 
in their work, whose blessed results 
are shining still. Never before had 
there been a yearin which Dr. Gib- 
son could have begun his work under 
happier auspices. And he began, as 
a young man should, with modesty, 
yet with hope, confidence and cour- 
age, always joyous in spirit, and re- 
gretting nothing, not even the hard- 


ships to which his_ enterprise 
subjected him. We congratulate 
him and his people. He knows, 


that ‘‘desire accomplished is sweet 
to the soul”; even if the accomplish- 


ment does not reach to the utmost 


President Hopkins was confident that limit of desire—as accomplishment 
neither the Prudential Committee nor rarely does, in our poor world. We 


the Board as such should be called hope he may. live on, and work, 


patiently and faithfully, another 
twenty years where he now is; and 
may celebrate gedouble twenty, with 
results and joys manifolded. 


The Rev. James Woods, one of the 
pioneer ministers of California, died 
a few days ago, at Winters, at the age 
of a little more than three-score years 
and ten. At one period of his life, 
and for a year or two, he was the pas- 
tor of one of our Congregational 
churches; but he has always been 
known among us as a Presbyterian 
brother, who has had charge of a large 
number of parishes, through brief 
years of service, by reason of poor 
health, and insufficient power of 
continuous application. He was a 
man of genial disposition and true 
piety, in a continual struggle with 
energies that worked but fitfully. He 
has lived a useful life nevertheless, 
and his children have arisen to call 
him blessed. Many others still live 
to mourn his departure, but not a few 
for whom he toiled have passed on 
before him. It is fitting that Tue 
Pactric, which he read diligently, 
through all its earlier, if not through 
its later years, should pay its tribute 
of honor and love; a tribute which 
it never knowingly witholds from 
any man—much less a Christian min- 
ister. There were times when this 
brother’s home—lively, indeed, with 
children— was bare, almost to destitu- 
tion. But it has been gladdening to 
know that his advancing years were 
cheered and blest with everything 
earthly, which, economically admin- 
istered, could minister to his welfare. 


FORBEARANCE, 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


It is for the most of us more easy 
to achieve, in theline of duty, some 
positive task than to put forth an 
effort to withhold a demonstration 
interdicted by a statute supreme. If 
we are summoned to lift a heavy 
weight, one outlay of our muscle re- 
sponds to the call, and we may rest, 
the trial over. If we havea field to 
till, when we have held the plow up 
and down the length and breadth of 
these acies and scattered the seed, we 
may wait the processes of nature, our 
work performed. If we have a diffi- 
cult problem to solve, itis for us to 
levy the full force of our intellect, 
till we cheerfully exclaim 
‘‘Kureka.” Zo do, is to win relief 
and release from invitation or chal- 
lenge, and then fold our arms in 
quiet satisfaction, till the next call, 
unanticipated now, gives out its 
utterance. 

But to forego some step proposed 
to us and made inviting to passion, 
to postpone the gratification of that 
passion and leave it to plead un- 
supplied, is to test our patience and 
endurance with a continued and un- 
resting strain. 

There is some cup of self-indulgence 
which, in the interest of personal 
safety and of pure example, we are 
forbidden to taste. We mean to 
obey. But there it stands, and foams, 
and sparkles before us, and our ab- 
stinence only adds to our thirst. To 
dash the cup to the ground, would 
be an immediate and unquestionable 
victory. But to look upon it in its 
stimulating attractiveness, and yet 
withhold our hand, requiresa /or- 
bearance, the keen sensation of which 
is continuous and unabated.” 


A life which throbs near to our 
own stands between us and some 
coveted gratification, which we are 
tempted to make ours by removing 
the obstacle. One stroke, and our 
way isclear. But to gaze upon the 
winning inducement, and still, day 
after day, do no violence to that ob- 
struction, craving, but forbearing, is 
a self-control difficult to maintain. 


We have been injured in some sen- 
sibility, a right very dear and sacred 
to us, and the trespasser sits in calm 
security, enjoying the fruit of his 
aggression, and, perhaps, smiling at 
our conspicuous and trying bereave- 
ment, and we have unexpectedly the 
opportunity of avenging such in- 
vasion, and measuring out to the 
wrong-doer a cup of kindred bitter- 
ness. Shall we execute such reprisal, 
or keep our souls in patient mag- 
nanimity against a Providential 
future? 

Ah, if we believe in a reigning 
Providence, in its practical control of 
earthly histories and biographies on 
every scale, in its timely interposition 
where human passion exercises its 
grasping avariciousness of longing 
and of effort, we may fold our arms 
under a sense of injury and injustice, 
bridle our tongue, keep down the 
surging waves of hate and revenge 
in our bosom, and in such staid and 
placid gentleness, such victorious 
Forbearance, abide the recompense 
from on high. 


CORRECTION. 


Eprrors Pactric: A copy of your 
October 6th paper containing the re- 
ports of the San Francisco Third 
church in the Woman’s Column, has 
just met my eye. I would ask, that 
in the last line of the fifth verse, the 


word ‘‘recrean/ly” may be corrected- 


as ‘‘reverently.” Im very much 
afraid the promised blessing would 


not come to a ‘‘revreant.” Respect- 
fully, WRITER. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES OF 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Suggestions as to the. Need and Me- 
_thod of Forming Such Societies. 


BY REV. C. D. BARROWS, D.D., PASTOR 
FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Since the ciation at Wood of the 


General Association at Woodland we 
have received so many lIctters of in- 
uiry concerning the forming of a 
al People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor in some of the churches 
that we have thought a few sugges- 
tions might possibly be helpful. 

We wish to thank the brethren for 
their letters and all the churches and 
pastors for the interest and response 
manifested in the subject as presented 
at Woodland, and we desire to assure 
them of our cheerful readiness to 
answer any questions and letters, and 
to be of any service in forming these 
societies, if at any time, they think 
we can be serviceable. The need of 
such a society ina Church requires 
no argument to demonstrate. Every 
pastor feels, more or less keenly, the 
difficulty of retaining his young peo- 
ple for specific church work. Young 
people’s prayer meetings have a tran- 
sient existence often, and at times 
there seems to be nothing to hold 
them together or to inspire growth. 


There is frequently a lack of cohe- 
siveness in a young people’s meeting, 
which is arranged on general princi- 
ples, with no specific organization to 
bind the young people together or to 
put them under obligation to sustain 
them. 

The Society of Christian Endeavor 
effects several things, some of which 
we will simply mention in this arti- 
cle, because ina laterissue of THe 
Paciric we hope to enlarge upon them. 


ITS PURPOSE. 


1. It organizes the young people. 

2. It organizes them for a specific 
purpose. 

3. It sets them to some work at 
once. 

4. It places the young people un- 
dera healthy and not burdensome 
obligation to do something for Christ 
and His cause. 

5. It promotes acquaintance among 
the young people of a church and 
brings them together in such a way 
to break down formality and casts in 
a church. 

6. It encourages young people to 
take some active part in meetings of 
prayer. 

7. 1t causes the young person to 
find his voice and use his tilent in 
such services in such a way as to pro- 
mote growth in courage, ability and 
interest in religious things. 

8. It puts the young people in pro- 
cess of training for the church prayer 
meeting and makes them familiar 
with church work. 

9. It brings the young people into 
acquaintance with the pastor, and he 
is able to know their religious state, 
and also where they live and what 
they are doing. They became his 
body-guard. 

10. It makes young people feel the 
manliness and womanliness of the 
religion of Christ, and is producing 
an army of intelligent, spiritual work- 
ers in the church. 

11. It is a center of attraction for 
the young people, which does not fail 
to hold them to their own church, 


awakens loyalty for its interests, 


produces an atmosphere favorable 
to the conversion of the young, 
encourages them to unite intelli- 
gently with the church, and fur- 
nishes an influence so essential and 
yet so often lackingin our churches, 
which surrounds and develops the 
young Christian after he has joined 
the church. é 

12. It furnishes a tie between old 
and young inthe church, gives prom- 
ise of a constant Christian force from 
which to draw as the older members 
lay down their work, and lifts the re- 
ligion of Christ into its proper practi- 
cal and spiritual character before the 
world. 

METHOD OF ORGANIZING A SOCIETY. 


The officers consist of a President, 
Vice-President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer. Then there are committees of 
importance, which serve as channels 
of work for the young people. For 
example: The Lookout Committee 
has in charge the introducing of new 
members to others, and they also 
“lookout” and see if any are staying 
away from the meetings, and they 
kindly aid in the continuance of their 
interest, or in re-awakening them, if 
they appear to be losing interest. 
Some other committees are the prayer 


meeting committee, who take the ar- 


rangement of prayer-meetings in 
charge, propose topics, select some 
one to lead each week, and in every 
possible way help to make the prayer 
meeting alive and profitable; the 
Social Committee, whose duty itis to 
arrange for Young People’s Socials; 
Missionary Committee, who arrange 
occasionally fora people’s missionary 
meeting, which takes the place, when 
it occurs, of regular young people’s 
prayer-meeting; the Sunday-school 
committee, Flower Committee, Call- 
ing Committee, etc. 


To organize, let the young people— 
all of them, of church and congre- 
gation—be called together some even- 
ing (Sunday evening is preferable, I 
think, for various reasons). Read to 
them the Constitution; let all who 
will sign their names as members. 
Then, from that-number elect the 
officers; and,‘unless it has been ar- 
ranged beforehand, appoint a com- 
mittee to bring in suitable names for 
the standing committees of the so- 


: ciety. Do this with as little machin- 


ery as possible, and let the spirit of 
devotion pervade all these initiatory 
steps. Follow this organization of 
the society with a brief, practical and 


spiritual service of prayer and re- | 
mark, not holding the services, usu- 


ally, over forty-five minutes. Three- 
quarters of an hour, well filled and 
promptly sustained, is long enough 
for the meetings of the society. 
Once a month there should be an ex- 
perience meeting, at which the roll 
should be called, and every one 
should be expected to read or recite a 


Home Missionary. — 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Oftice. No. 7 Montgomery Avenne. 


THE MINISTERS’ RELIEF SOCIETY, 


We take the liberty to put in this 


‘eolumn the report of the Directors of 


the Congregational Ministers’ Relief 
Society, and call attention to it, not 


verse of Scripture, or in some way be | only of ministers, but others. Most 
heard from. There are other matters | ,¢ our ministers in active service are 


which might be touched upon, but 


‘home missionaries, and the recom- 


this article is not intended to be ex-! ,.endations of the General Associa- 


haustive. The Constitution adopted 
by the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor of my church is 
a revision of the original Constitu- 
tion, in 1881. It isin many respects 
better than the ‘‘Model Constitution,” 
published by the Society East, and 
was revised with great care, and with 
he aid of the General Secretary of 


t 
“the societies in the United States. It 


is much simpler and much more so- 
ciable than the original one. We 
have personally tried the working of 
it, East and West, and believe none 
better exists at present. We shall 
be glad to furnish a copy to any 
church desiring one. 
CLOSING HINTS. 


Do not think this society in its or- 
ganization is complicated, or that it 
must have much machinery in its 
working. Itis simple; the simpler 
it can be made, the better. If any 
church wishes to make it complicat- 
ed, it has the opportunity; but the 
design of these societies is to have 
everything so simple that the smallest 
church finds such an organization 
practicable, and the largest church 
finds its own necessities met by the 
simplest constitution. 

The best time for holding a young 
people’s meeting, we think, is on 
Sunday evening, either as ‘he service 
of the evening, or at an hour just 
preceding the regular service. Do 
not hold it longer than forty-five 
minutes, except for special reasons. 

If any church has a young people’s 
meeting or society already establish- 
ed, it can easily be transformed into 
an Endeavor Society, and thus be in 
line and uniform with other similar 
societies in the State and the coun- 
try. 

It is not needful to have the socie- 
ty divided into active and associate 
members. Have only one—active. 
Put the best and most thoroughly 
Christian young people in the fore- 
front, and thus help the others to de- 
velop into Christian profession and 
Christian work. Numbers are not 
essential, but the idea that each one 
has a mission to perform and a work 
to do for Christ is essential. Make 
the spiritual, the devotional, the 
practical, consecrated work for the 
Master the first and controlling idea 
always. 

While older people are not to be 
excluded discourteously, it should 
be understood that these meetings 
are for the young people. The old- 
er members of a church appreciate 
this necessity, and will never impose 
remarks or prayers in such a meeting, 
but only attend to encourage the 
young people by their presence. 
The will not go every Sunday even- 
ing, and they will take the back seats 
when they do go. This their own 
Christian good sense will dictate, 
without its being emphasized by any 
one. They are not excluded or ig- 
nored; but they are expected to ap- 
preciate, and will appreciate, the sit- 
uation. 

Have some loyal and affable young 
people—two or three—at the entrance 
every Sunday night, to welcome those 
who come, and show them seats, es- 
pecially strangers. Do not have dis 
cussions, but devotional and helpful 
meetings. Be careful in the selection 
of topics, and in conduct of the 
meetings. The secretary should be 
an efficient young lady, we think, 
with good common sensé and thor- 
ough loyalty to the work: She calls 
the roll each month, and she should 
be near the door every Sunday night 
to see and recognize those who come, 
and secure the interest. and member- 
ship of strangers who may be wish- 
ing to become identified with the so- 
ciety. 

The prayer-meeting is the pivot of 
this whole work; make it spiritual, 
practical, informal. Induce, by 
proper and helpful methods, every 
one to take part. Let no one talk or 
pray long. Interest all to take some 
share. Let there be no appearance 
of ‘‘running” the meeting on an ex- 
clusive plan. This is a society forall 
the young people—young men and 
young women, boys and girls. Let 


‘each strive to interest the other. 


There is no danger of failure—lack 
of interest or lack of spiritual re- 
sults—in such an organization. God 
grant that they may be multiplied 
throughout the State! We have men- 
tioned in a fragmentary way these 
few facts and suggestions. If, at any 
time, by correspondence or in per- 
son, I can serve any of the young 
people in connection with their pas- 
tor in this work, I shall be glad to 
make the effort to respond. 

This Society, formed in 1881, by 
Rev. Mr. Clark, formerly of Port- 
land, Me., now of Boston, has had 
great power in spiritual results. It 
holds a convention annually. Let 
us organize these societies in our 
churches, and come up in a conven- 
tion representing all in the State be- 
fore another summer arrives. 


They who are hasty to judge are 


insecure. 


‘tion contained in resolutions Ist and 


| 2d we hope will be promptly and con- 
, scientiously acted upon. 


In accordance with a vote of the 
General Association at the annual 
| meeting in Berkeley, in October of 
last year, measures have been adopt- 
‘ed for securing incorporation under 
‘the laws of the State, that legacies 
and other donations of property may 
be legally held. To accomplish this 
it was necessary to form a society, 
which was accordingly done, and the 
proper papers were procured from 
the Secretary of State. The title 
adopted for the corporation is, ‘‘The 
Congregational Ministerial Relief So- 
ciety of California.” The following 
officers were elected: Directors — 
Revs. George Mooar, J. C. Holbrook, 
T. K. Noble, J. H. Warren and Dea- 
con S. S. Smith. Rev. J. C. Hol- 
brook was chosen President of the 
Board, Rev. J. H. Warren Secretary, | 
and Deacon 8. S. Smith Treasurer. * 
Agreeably toa vote of the Association 
at Berkeley last year, the funds for 
ministerial relief in the hands of the 
committee of the General Association 
were transferred to the Treasurer of 
the new corporation, amounting to 
$626.77. This amount has been 
slightly increased during the past 
year, by interest and donations, to 
$696.92,as appears by the report of the 
Treasurer,after deducting the expense 
of procuring the incorporation of the 
Society. A code of by-laws has been 
adopted by the corporation, with 
rules and regulations for disbursing 
the funds in accordance with the de- 
sign of the Society, and it is rec- 
ommended that it be published in the 
minutes of the Association. The an- 
nual meeting of the Society is fixed 
for the second Monday next after the 
annual meeting of the General Asso- 
ciation, and by the act of incorpora- 
tion it is provided that the Associa- 
tion may nominate a list of names 
from which the Board of Directors of 
the corporation can be selected for 
the year ensuing. By the original 
action of the General Association, 
creating a fund for ministerial relief, 
it was provided that no disburse- 
ments should be made until the fund 
should amount to $1,000. It will be 
seen from the Treasurer’s report that 
the increase has been very slow, and 
that there yet remains the sum of 
$307.07 to raise it to $1,000. It is 
therefore recommended that some 
measures shall be adopted by the As- 
sociation for augmenting the fund 
more rapidly, that it may become 
available to meet cases of necessity 
that may arise. If each ministerial 
member of the Association will con- 
tribute one dollar per annum, and 
solicit a like donation from some 
members of his congregation, the 
fund would be swelled considerably, 
and soon come to be practically use- 
ful. It is to be hoped, also, that 
some individuals in some of our con- 
eregations will be induced to give 
larger sums for this purpose, and 
that some legacies will be devised to 
aid in the very important and benev- 
olent design of the Ministerial Aid 
Society. Very considerable sums 
have been realized for a similar pur- 
pose in other States. There can cer- 
tainly be no question of the propriety 
and necessity for thus providing re- 
lief for certain cases of distress on 
the part of ministers and their fami- 
lies. The great majority of such la- 
borers in this State are in fields where 
they receive but a comparatively mea- 
ger support, having incomes that 
barely suffice, with the greatest econ- 
omy, to meet their current expenses, 
and allowing no provision for a peri- 
od of disability from sickness or old 
age, or other infirmity. Cases of ne- 
cessity like these must inevitably 
arise, and no cause can have greater 
claims upon our churches than meas- 
ures for their relief. An apostle has 
said that ‘‘no man that warreth en- 
tangleth himself in the affairs of this 
life,” and ‘‘the good soldier of Jesus 
Christ” is equally debarred from the 
prosecution of worldly business for 
the accumulation of property. If 
there are those, then, who are willing 
to sacrifice thcir worldly interests 
that they may devote themselves ex- 
clusively to the work of the churches 
in advancing the cause of Christ, it 
is not reasonable that they should be 
left to suffer when they become disa- 
bled for service. It is the design of 
the Society which has now become 
incorporated to provide the means of 
relief in such cases. 


In conclusion, the committee rec- 
ommended the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which on motion 
were adopted, to-wit: 

*‘Resolved (1), That the incorpora- 
tion of the ‘‘Congregational Minis- 
ters’ Relief Society of California’ 
and its code of by-laws be approved, 
and that said Society be adopted as 
the organ of this Association for the 
purpose for which it was designed. 

‘Resolved (2), That it be recom- 
mended to the ministerial members 
| of this Association to contribute each 
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one dollar per annum to the treasury 
of said Ministerial Relief Society, and 
to solicit a like contribution from 
members of their congregations, and 
that it be recommended to the 
churches to put this object on their 


schedule of benevolent contribu- 
tions. Jno. C. Horsroox, 
T. K. Noss, 
J. H. 
S. S. 


GEORGE Mooar. 


Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The Congregational Monday Club 
will meet next Monday at 1:30 Pp. M., 
in the parlors of the Baldwin Hotel, 
Market street. 

At the Monday Club last Monday, 
Rev. Dr. Alexander McLean, Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the American 
Bible Society, New York, gave a very 
interesting address. Next Monday 
Rev. Samuel Slocumbe will present 
«A New Scheme of Gospel History 
Classes for the Popular Study of Four 
Gospels Combined.” 


Rev. Dr. Barrows will lecture in 
the First church, this city, Friday 
evening, October 22d, for the benefit 
of the Sunday-school library fund; 
subject, ‘Observations Abroad,” with 
fifty stereopticon views of places, etc., 
seen by him; tickets, twenty-five 
cents. Our readers, take notice and 
attend for profit and enjoyment. 


Dr. Barrows preached in the First 
church, Oakland, Sunday morning, 
organized a Society of Christian En- 
deavor in the Second church, West 
Oakland, in the afternoon, and at 
night lectured in his own church on 
“A Stroll Through Antwerp.” The 
young people’s meeting was very 
large. 

‘‘Keep Yourselves in the Love of 
God” was Pastor Noble’s morning 
subject at Plymouth church last Sun- 
day. At night he completed his 
course on ‘‘The American Home.” 
These lectures have been both very 
interesting and very largely attend- 
ed. 

Rev. Dr. N W. Lane filled the pul- 
pit at Green-street church, and gives 
very favorable reports of the services, 
Sunday-school and Young People’s 
Meetings. 

Rev. Dr. Holbrook was at the First 
church in this city Sunday morning, 
and the First church, Oakland, at 
night. 

Rev. A. K. Crawford filled the 
Berkeley pulpit on Sunday morning, 
and addressed the Park church tem- 
perance meeting at night. 


Four persons asked for prayers at 
Golden Gate church, Sunday. Pas- 
tor Cooke had very good services. 


Rey. F. B. Perkins spent last Sun- 
day with the church at San Mateo. 


The banner church at organization 
is the San Diego church, which was 
organized with 76 members, and more 
to follow. The prospects are indeed 
bright, and we wish them every pros- 
perity, under the able ministry of 
Rev. J. H. Harwood. 


Rey. C. W. Hillof San J ose preach- 
edat Galt last Sabbath. 


Steps are being taken to secure the 
services of Rev. E. N. Dyer as pastor 
of our church at Galt. 


The Second Congregational church, 
Oakland, had an eventful day. The 
entire services were devoted to the 
interests of the young people. In 
place of the regular Sunday-school 
session, a special meeting was held 
for the purpose of reorganizing the 
young people’s meeting into a society 
of Christian Endeavor. Rev. Dr. 
Barrows of San Francisco was pres- 
ent, and conducted the exercises, 
which completed the frame-work of 
the society. At 4 o’clock the Band 
of Hope met with 58 present; and at 
6 o’clock the young people were re- 
assembled with about 60 present, and 
did some preliminary work connect- 
ed with the formation of the new so- 
ciety. In the evening three of the 
young people assisted in the services 
of the church. The pastor preached 
able and timely sermons both morning 
and night. It was a ‘ red-letter” day 


in the history of the church. 
ReEPorTER. 


Rev. Henry W. Jones, who has 
has been acting pastor of the church 
in Vacaville since February, 1885, 
was formally installed, October 14th, 
by a council, of which Rey. Dr. E. 
G. Beckwith and Rev. W. C. Pond 
were respectively Moderator and 
Scribe. Rev. Dr. Barrows: preached 
the sermon; Rev. Henry E. Jewett 
gave the right hand of fellowship; 
Mr. Pond offered the installing 
prayer and gave the charge to the 
pastor, and Dr. Beckwith gave 
the address to the people. Hay- 
ing purchased controlling in- 
terest in the California Scientific and 
Normal School, this church finds, in 
the chapel which it has tastefully fit- 
ted up, a very attractive and commo- 
dious house of worship, and moves 
forward with courage and hope. 


Our church at Clayton held a home 
entertainment and social last week, 
to meet the current expenses. It 
seemed to be a success every way, to 
the pleasure and profit of the full 
house assembled, and especially in 
the important matter of the proceeds, 
which amounted to about ninety dol- 
lars, and only three or four dollars to 
be counted out for expenses. We 


have also repaired our parsonage of 
late at an expense of near ninety dol- 
lars, which was raised by subscrip- 


tion. 


Com. 


_ The Park church, Los Angeles, re- 
joices in the arrival of its new pastor, 
Rev. Edward R. Brainerd. On Fri- 
day evening, October 15th, the peo- 
ple came together at the church for a 
reception. The house was full. A 
goodly number were present from 
the First church and from other 
churches of the city to join in the 
welcome. Speeches were made ‘by 
Brothers Wells and Ford, also by 
Brother Wheeler, who came two 
weeks since to be assistant pastor of 
the First church. Brother Brainerd 
also addressed, with words admirably 
suited to prepare the way for a good 
and successful work. In the social 
intercourse of the evening the young 
pastor and his wife so won the hearts: 
of the people as to lead them to feel 
that this brother and sister are sent 
to them in blessing from the Lord. 


Rev. Clarendon A. Stone of Raven- 
na, O., has decided to accept the call 
from the second church of San Ber- 
nardino. He expects to be with them 
soon after the lst of November. 


Brother Cash is pushing the work 
at Edgemont. The foundations of 
ey new church building are already 
aid. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, 
JOHN 20: 1-18. 


OCT. 31. 


BY REV. JOHN COMPILER. 


Subject—‘‘Jesus Risen.” 

Golden Text—The Lord is risen, 
indeed, and hath appeared unto Si- 
mon. 

Close by the place of crucifixion, if 
not an actual part of it, was a gar- 
den belonging to Joseph of Arima- 
thea, and, in its enclosure, he had 
caused a new tomb to be hewn for 
himself out of. the solid rock, that he 
might be buried in the near precincts 
of the holy city. The tomb had nevy- 
er been used, but, in spite of the aw- 
ful sacredness which the Jews at- 
tached to their rock-hewn sepulchres, 
Joseph did not hesitate to give up the 
last home which he had designed for 
his own use. But the preparation 
had to be hurried, because, when the 
sun was set, the Sabbath would have 
begun. All that they could do, 
therefore, was to wash the corpse, to 
lay itumid the spices, to wrap the 
head ina white napkin, to roll the 
the fine linen round and reund the 
wounded limbs, and to lay the body 
reverently in the rocky niche. Mary 
of Magdala and other Galilean 
women had noticed the spot and 
had hurried home to prepare fresh 
spices and ointments before the Sab- 
bath began, that they might hasten 
back, early in the morning of Sun- 
day, and complete the embalming 
of the body that Joseph and Nicode- 
mus had only begun. The miserable 
Sabbath was quietly passed. Before 
the day had begun to dawn the fol- 
lowing morning the love of those 
women, who had lingered latest by 
the cross, made them earliest at the 
tomb. 

(Vs. 1-3.) The name Magdalene is 
derived from that of a village, Magda- 
la, on the borders of the sea of Gal- 
ilee. The greater the deliverance 
that Mary Magdalene owed to Jesus, 
the more ardent was her gratitude, 
the more lively her attachment to his 
person. Sheis frequently, but un- 
warrantably. confounded with ‘‘the 
woman that was a sinner” spoken of 
in Luke vii. She did not go to the 
sepulchre alone, but she was conspic- 
uous among the ministering women. 
She probably reached the tomb in ad- 
vance of the others, saw that it was 
empty, and hastened to tell the apos- 
tles before the other women came up. 

(Vs. 4-7.) At the news of the emp- 
ty sepulchre Peter and John hurry 
to the sepulchre. John, being young- 
er and more agile, arrives first, but 
his emotion is so strong that he: tim- 
idly stops at the entrance, after 
having looked in; Peter, of a more 
masculine, practical character, reso- 
lutely enters. The linen cloths 
spread out did not suggest a removal, 
for the body would not have been 
earried away naked. The napkin, 
especially, rolled up, and laid aside 
carefully, attested not a precipitate 
removal, but acalm awakening. Here 
was what might suggest reflection to 
the two disciples. 

(Vs. 8-10.) The singular words, he 
said and he believed, are remarkable; 
these two verbs in the singular, sep- 
arating plural verbs, speak of an ex- 
perience of the author peculiar to 
himself. This must have been one 
of the most ineffaceable moments of 
his life. He initiates us into the way 
by which he reached the belief in the 
resurrection in the first place, and 
then, through this, the perfect faith 
in Christ, as Messiah and Son of 
God. The use of the word believed 
absolutely points to the calm, patient 
acceptance of a mystery, as yet, in 
part, inexplicable, with full confi- 
dence in divine love. The threefold 
sign of the stone removed, the emp- 
ty sepulchre, the grave clothes leis- 
urely arranged, indicated something 
still to be more fully shown. Per- 
haps, in some way, John believed that 
the Lord was alive. If the apostles 
had really entered into the meanings 
of the Scriptures, they would have 
known that the life, the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, was a divine necessity, 
for which death was a condition. The 
belief in the resurrection was pro- 
duced, in spite of the most complete 
unreadiness on the part of the dis- 
ciples to accept it. So far from be- 
ing based on a previous mterpreta- 
tion of Scripture, the fact itself first 
illuminated the sense of Scripture. 

(Vs. 11-13.) It is significant that 
the first manifestation of the risen 
Lord was granted to the patient 


watching of love. Mary, whose re- 


turn has not been noticed, remained 
when the apostles went away. A 
stronger affection riveted to the spot 
one of a weaker nature. John and 
Peter saw no angels as Mary did. 
Angels are not immovable and visible 
after the manner of stone statues. 
She answers their questions as simply 
as if she had been conversing with 
human beings, so completely is she 
preoccupied with a single idea—to 
recover her Master. When he stood 
at her side, she did not know him, 
‘‘because her tears wove a veil, and 
because the seeking after the dead 
prevents us from seeing the living.” 
His garments were changed. The 
terrible experience of the past three 
days must have marred his visage. 
Possibly his entrance into a new life 
had wrought a change in his whole 
person. The idea of the Master’s re- 
turn was wholly foreign to Mary’s 
present thought. Jesus, as always, 
adapts his action to the needs of the 
soul that suffers and loves. What is 
most personal in human manifesta- 
tions is the sound of the voice. The 
tone which this name of Mary takes 
in his mouth expresses all that which 
she is for him, all that which he is for 
her. At the sound of this well-known 
voice, trembling even to the depths 
of her soul, she in turn puts all her 
being into the cry, ‘‘Master!” and 
throws herself at his feet, seeking to 
clasp them. 

(Vs. 17,18.) Why did our Lord 
check the expression of Mary’s emo- 
tion? Mary substituted a knowledge 
of the humanity of Christ for a 
knowledge of his wholeperson. She 
thought she could now enjoy the re- 
stored presence as she then appre- 
hended it. She assumed that the 
return to the old life exhausted the 
extent of the victory over death. 
Therefore, in his reply, Christ said: 
‘Do not cling to me as if, in that 
which falls under the senses, you 
can know me as I am; for there is 
yet something beyond the outward 
restoration to earth, which must be 
realized before that fellowship, to- 
wards which you reach, can be estab- 
lished as abiding. J am not yet as- 
cended to the Father. When that last 
triumph is accomplished, then you 
will be able to enjoy the communion 
which is yetimpossible. Meanwhile, 
this is the reward of thy love, that 
thou shalt bear the message of the 
coming and more glorious change to 
those to whom thou didst bear the 
tidings of what seemed to be thy loss 
and theirs.” The message with 
which Jesus charges her for the dis- 
ciples signifies, ‘‘I am not yet in my 
state of glory; but, as soon as I shall 
be in it, I will give you a share in it, 
and then nothing shall any longer 
interpose between you and me.” 
Hence, the expressions: my brethren, 
and mu Father and your Father. 
There is here, as it were, a foretaste 
of futurecommunion. He calls them 
brethren, as sharing in the divine 
adoption which he has acquired for 
them. In the name of Father there 
is filial intimacy; in that of God, com- 
plete dependence; and this for the 
disciples as for Jesus himself. But, 
within this equality so glorious. for 
believers, there remains an inefface- 
able difference. Jesus does not and 
cannot say, our Father, our God; be- 
cause God*is not their Father, their 
God, in the same sense in which he 
is his Father and his God. The 
words, J ascend, must designate a 
present elevation of position which 
is not yet the ascension. We cannot 
escape the idea of a progressive ex- 
altation during the days which sep- 
arated the resurrection from the as- 
cension—an exaltation to which the 
gradual transformation of the body 
of Jesus corresponds. On the one 
hand, he is no longer with the dis- 
ciples, living with them the earthly 
existence; on the other hand, he is 
not yet in the ‘state of glorification 
with the Father. It is a state of 
bodily and spiritual transition ex- 
actly denoted by the words, / ascend. 
By this message Jesus desires to raise 
the eyes of Mary and of his disciples 
from the imperfect joy of this mo- 
mentary seeing him again to the ex- 
pectation of the permanent spiritual | 
communion. This warning applies 
to all the visits which shall follow, 
and is designed to comfort his fol- 
lowers for the sudden disappearances 
which terminate his visits. They 
that were spiritually best prepared, 
by affection, by earnestness, by 
sympathy with the spirit of our 
Lord’s life and cross, and by love for 
him, had the clearest and earliest 
disclosures of his glorified presence. 
It is just so now. They that are 
least occupied with themselves; least 
engrossed with a business that is all 
of this world; or with a social life 
and its fashions that are all afar off 
from the simplicity of the beatitudes; 
they that are trying to do and bear 
his will in their hoffses; they that are 
busy looking after his lost sheep; 
they that are ready to believe more, 
because they use the faith they have; 
they that repent most sorrowfully, 
and put not their boast in anything 
that they do—these are the souls to 
which he will unveil the glory of his 
face, whose eyes he will touch and 
open that they may see more and 
more of his truth, and in whose 
hearts he will dwell, as he dwells in 
no temple that is made with hands. 


The street railroad system of San 
Diego is to be extended, and a num- 
ber of new cars have been ordered 
from Chicago. 
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Our Kittle Folks. 


GONE! 


GOING! GOING! 


Going! going! gone! Is this an auction here, 

Where nobody bids, and nobody buys, and 
there is no auctioneer? . 

No hammer, no crowd, no noise, no push of 
women and men — 

And yet the chance that is passing now will 
never come back again! 


Going! going! gone! Hereis a morn of June— 

Dew, and fragrance, and color, and light, 
and a million sounds a-tune. 

Oh, look! oh, listen! Be wise, and take this 
wonderful thing— 

A jewel such as you will not find in the treas- 
ury of a king! 


Going! going! gone! What is next on the 
list ? 


An afternoon of purple and gold, fair as an 
amethyst, 

And large enough to hold all good things 
under the sun. 

Bid it in now, aud crowd it full with lessons, 
and work, and fua! 


Going! going! gone! Here is a year to be 


had! 
A whole magnificent year held out to every 
lass and lad! 
Days, and weeks, and months! joys, and la- 
bors and pains! 
Take it, spend it, buy with it, lend it, and 
- presently count your gains. 


Going! going! gone! The largest lot comes 
ast; 

Here, with its infinite unknown wealth, is 
offered a life-time vast! 

Out of it may be wrought the deeds of hero 
and sage — 

Come bid! come bid! lest a brave, bright 
youth fade out to a useless age! 

—St. Nicholas. 


A BIT OF BLUE RIBBON. 


Hand in hand Allie and Robbie 
pattered contentedly along Euston 
Road toward Regent’s Park. A May 
sun was shining upon the pavement, 
making it very warm and grateful to 
their bare feet. It was the first day 
of real spring weather that had 
brightened the world that year. The 
winter had been long and cold, and 
March and April had breught little 
but dull gray skies and drizzling 
Not for a long time had Allie 
and Robbie felt so happy. It did not 
matter to-day that Robbie had no 
coat, only ragged trousers, and a 
thin flannel shirt, and that Allie’s 
dress barely covered her knees. As 
to hats, they had left them at home, 
Robbie’s battered felt one that was 
much too large for him, and Allie’s 
straw one without a rim. 

Just within the park fence was a 
group of children, many of them 
ragged and barefoot like Allie and 
Robbie, all of them bearing the stamp 
of poverty. They were playing 
noisily, laughing, jumping, chatter- 
ing, screaming. Trees and grass, 
green with the fresh greenness of 
spring, blue skies, soft breezes, and 
sunlight surrounded them and filled 
them with glee. Pitiful stories some 
of the children could tell, doubtless, 
but just now past trouble, and 
possibly trouble to come, had no 
place in their minds; they were liv- 
ing in the present, and they were 
happy init. Babies of varying ages, 
bundled. up in strange garments, 
were blissfully sleeping on the grass 
or in tumble-down perambulators. 
Child-nurses, relieved for a time of 
their charge, were exchanging confi- 
dences, or joining in the games, and 
as they played, their faces assumed a 
more child-like expression than was 
usual to them. 

Allie and Robbie were not allowed 
to join the group without being first 
subjected to personal criticism. : 

‘“‘He don’t wear his coat in the 
summer cos it’s too hot, and he don’t 
wear it in the winter cos he ain’t got 
one.” 

This was from a boy of ten years 
or so, a sharp-looking little fellow, 
with humorous eyes, who possessed 
quite a respectable-looking coat, very 
loose-fitting, and long in the sleeves. 
His sally, made in a loud, shrill 
voice, produced a shout of laughter 
at the expense of little Robbie, who, 
however, did not seem to resent it. 
Robbie had a gentle face, and timid, 
shrinking manner; Allie was his 
champion and protector, and on this 
occasion she retorted for him. 

‘*Folks as ain’t got no shirts to their 
backs is obliged to wear coats, if its 
hot enough to melt ’em; so, there, 
Jack Brown!” 

Allie’s quick eyes had at once de- 
tected this lack of under-apparel, for 
the coat, through the loss of two but- 
tons, was left open at the top, and 
exposed the owner’s bare neck and 
chest. The laugh was now turned 
against Jack Brown, and the girls 
especially enjoyed his discomfiture. 
Had Allie been a boy she would have 
received a blow for her taunt, and 
then there would have been an ex- 
citing pugilistic encounter for the 
amusement and edification of the non- 
combatants. Being a _ girl, Jack 


was not a courteous or a refined sort 
of boy, he was also not a mean-spir- 
ited one. Sothe matter ended with 
the exchange of a few more personal 
remarks, the last one, of course, 
coming from Allie; and she, and Rob- 
bie and Jack Brown were soon ami- 
cably engaged together ina game of 
‘“‘touch.” 

The golden afternoon passed away. 
The babies woke and cried, and were 
comforted, gently or roughly, ac- 
cording to the dispositions of their 
respective nurses. One by one the 
group of children dispersed. Allie 
and Robbie were the last to leave the 
park, as they had been the last to 
come. They carried away some dai- 
sies with them. Allie, with the wom- 
an’s instinct of self-adornment, pin- 
ned a bunch in the front of her faded 
red dress, and twisted a few among 


tenderly in his hand, and gave them 
a loving glance now and then as he 
trotted along by Allie’s side. 

‘‘How do they come?’ he said, af- 
ter one of these glances, lifting his 
large, soft eyes to his sister’s face. 

Allie’s powers of imagination were 
often put to the test to provide satis- 
factory replies to Robbie’s frequent 
questions. Experience had taught 
her that merely to say that the daisies 
grew would not satisfy Robbie; so, 
after setting her mind hard at work 
for a minute, she said: 

‘It’s the angels puts ’em there, and 
then they come down every night and 
shut them up, and every morning 
they come and open them.” 

‘‘Shall we see the angels come 
down and shut ’em up to-night?” ask- 
ed Robbie, wide-eyed. 

‘‘No; nobody sees angels nowadays 
—teacher told us so,” answered Allie. 

All the knowledge Allie possessed 
concerning heaven had been acquired 
at a school she had attended some 
few Sundays. It was not much, but 
Robbie regarded his sister as an ora- 
cle on the subject. They were just 
passing through the park gates, when 
Robbie exclaimed: 

‘‘Look!” and stooped to pick up 
something from the ground. It was 
a small piece of blue ribbon with a 
pin in it. 

‘‘Somebody’s dropped it out of his 
coat,” said Allie. ‘‘Let’s pin it on 

ou.” 

So the bit of bright blue was pin- 
ned conspicuously on Robbie’s ragged 
gray shirt, and his attention, as they 
pattered on again, was equally divid- 
ed between that and his bunch of 
daisies. The children passed down 
Euston Road, Allie carefully leading 
Robbie over the crossings, and thread- 
ing her way with great skill through 
the crowd of vehicles. Next they 
turned into Fitzroy Square, and, af- 
tera few minutes further walking, 
entered the narrow street that led to 
their home. The houses were ugly 
and dingy; here and there a shining 
window or a snowy curtain served to 
make more apparent the prevailing 
squalor. The children pushed open 
a gate that was hanging half off its 
hinges, and went down a flight of 
steps into a paved area—‘‘airy” they 
called it, a peculiarly inappropriate 
designation. It was just wide enough 
to admit of the two children passing 
along it side by side, and very little 
pure air or sunlight could straggle 
down into the dark, unhealthy room 
into which it led. The atmosphere 
was hot and stifling; though, as sev- 
eral panes of glass in the window 
were broken, a certain amount of air 
made its way in. There was a wood- 
en table in the room, and two or 
three cane chairs, each in a more or 
less ruinous condition. Down in the 
corner was a shapeless mass of some- 
thing that bore resemblance to a bed. 
A small strip of dirty carpet lay on a 
dirtier floor. A doorless cupboard re- 
vealed on its shelves a motley array 
of cups, plates, jugs, and basins. 
The children entered in a sneaking 
fashion, Allie first. They never knew 
what kind of a reception to expect 
from father or mother; sometimes it 
was a blow entirely uncalled for, 
sometimes a volley of threats; most 
often they crept in unnoticed, and 
they looked for nothing better. 

‘*No one’s in!” shouted Allie, ex- 
ecuting a wild dance expressive of de- 
light; and the anxious expression that 
had begun to gather on Robbie’s tim- 
id brow cleared away. 

“Tm hungry; ain’t you, Allie?” he 
said. 

Allie was hungry, and was already 
exploring the cupboard, whence she 
drew forth a piece of bread. 

‘No treacle left,” she said, giving 
Robbie a large half of the bread. 
They perched themselves on the win- 
dow ledge and began to eat it, philo- 
sophically resigned to the lack of 
treacle. 

“‘That’s a pretty color,” said Allie, 
referring to Robbie’s blue ribbon. 

‘‘T shall never get tipsy like father, 
long as I wear it, shall 1?” said Rob- 
bie. ‘‘That’s what people wears it 
for, isn’t it?” 

Now, Allie’s ideas on this subject 
were very vague, but as she never 
confessed ignorance to Robbie, she 
answered in the affirmative. 

They went on eating for some time 
in contented silence, Robbie’s eyes 
growing large and bright with some 
thought. 

‘*Allie,”” he exclaimed suddenly, ‘‘if 
we was to pin it on to father’s coat 
he’d never get tipsy again!” 

In his excitement he slipped down 
to the floor, and stood looking up at 
Allie with parted lips and eager eyes. 
Allie stared at him in amazement, 
and was at first deprived of the pow- 
er of speech; when she recovered her- 
self she made an admiring, and ap- 
preciative, if not elegant remark. 
‘‘Well, if you ain’t knowin’, Rob! 
I’d never have thought of it. We'll 
do it, you bet!” ; 

She, too, slipped from the ledge, 
and they sat together on the floor, 
and with great eagerness discussed 
Robbie’s wonderful idea. The sun 
went down, and darkness crept fast 
into the underground room where the 
two little ragged ones held their con- 
sultation, with the bit of blue, 
that was to effect so much, lying be- 
tween them on the squalid floor. 

When it was quite dark, the little 
conspirators, full of expectation and 
hope crept to bed at the foot of the 
bed in the corner, and soon fell fast 
asleep, Allie’s protecting arm thrown 
across her brother. 

* * * * 


As twelve o’clock was sounding 
first from one church clock, then 
A piece of 


her rough curls. Robbie carried his 


another, Robbie woke. 


candle was burning on the table, and 
its dim light showed the child that 
his father had come home, and, wrap- 
ped in a drunken sleep, was lying in 
a chair. 

‘*Allie!” whispered- Robbie, shak- 
ing her gently. 

Allie opened her eyes and looked 
at him. 

‘*We could do it now,” whispeied 
Robbie, holding up the precious rib- 
bon which he had kept between his 
fingers while he slept. 

Allie assented witha nod. Softly 
the two little bare-legged figures stole 
across the floor, and Robbie’s eyes 
were bright as stars. : 

The child bent over the sleeping 
drunkard, and pinned the ribbon to 
his coat, and then stood back a little 
with Allie to see how it looked. I 
think Robbie half believed, fully hop- 
ed, that an instantaneous change 
would take place, and that he should 
see his father sit up and smile, and 
take them both on his knee as he had 
used todo. Breathlessly they stood 
and watched the flushed face; but 
nothing happened, and they began 
to think of creeping back to bed. 
Suddenly the door was opened, and 
noisily banged to again. It was the 
children’s mother come home. Her 
entrance roused the sleeper, and he 
woke with a frightened start. Glar- 
ing round, his eyes fellon Allie and 
Robbie, still standing near;and with 
the sudden, uncontrollable, unreas- 
onable fury of a drunkard, he caught 
up little Robbie, with an oath, and 
flung him with savage force to the 
floor. Piercing screams from Allie 
rang through the room. The mother, 
with the look of a wild beast in her 
eyes, struck her husband a furious 
blow, and then rushed to the fallen 
child. She knelt on the floor, and 
raised the still little form in her arms, 
held it passionately to her breast, 
and rocked it to and fro, crying: 

‘*Robbie! my little Robbie! my lit- 
tle boy! dead, dead! my little boy!” 

Was Robbie never to know that his 
mother loved him? Allie, between 
her sobs, poured out the story of the 
ribbon, and the father, sober now, 
sat and stared in stupefied horror, 
first at the bit of blue in his coat, 
then at his child’s pale face. 


* * * 


Life had not quite fled from the 
poor, bruised little body. For two 
or three years Robbie lingered in the 
world, crippled and suffering, but 
happy, for the charm worked — the 
drink demon was exorcised. 

‘“We’re always happy now, ain’t 
we, father?” he said one evening, as 
he lay in his father’s arms, looking 
out of an open window upon a bright 
little garden. His mother was work- 
ing near, and she raised her eyes as 
he spoke, and met her husband’s 
glance. Then they both looked at 
Robbie with a gaze of mingled thank- 
fulness, tenderness, and remorse. 

‘‘T’ve brought you some daisies,” 
said Allie, coming in from the fields. 
‘It’s nearly time for them to shut 
u 


A little later, when the angels came 
down to close the daisies, Robbie saw 
the shining of their white wings. 
His pale face grew paler and more 
peaceful; he stretched out his arms to 
them with a smile, and they bore him 
away to heaven. His task was done. 
— The Quiver. 


AT THE QUEEN’S TABLE. 


Frederick the Great, King of 
Prussia, had a palace at Schonhausen. 
One day Queen Elizabeth, the wife of 
Frederick, was walking in the garden 
connected with this palace. Her 
gardener had aniece named Gretchen 
with him in the garden. She was on 
a visit to her uncle. Gretchen lived 
in the city of Berlin. Her father 
was a gardener, too. 

The Queen talked with little 
Gretchen, and was so pleased , with 
her simplicity and her bright and 
intelligent answers to the questions 
she asked her that she told her uncle 
to let her come to the palace and 
make hera visit. So Gretchen dress- 
ed herself very neatly and went to 
the palace at the time appointed. 

One of the court ladies who knew 
about it saw her coming, and told the 
Queen, who was thenatdinner. The 
good Queen was much pleased to 
hear that her little visitor had come. 
She ordered her to be brought in at 
once. Gretchen ran up to her kind 
friend, courtesied to her very respect- 
fully and kissed her dress. At the 
request of the Queen she was placed 
ona chair by her side, where she 
could see at once all the splendid 
sights which the table presented. 
There was a large company dining 
with the Queen. Lords and princes 


were there, sparkling with gold and 
jewels. It was the first time this in- 
nocent girl had ever seen such a 
sight, and the Queen felt curious to 
= what effect it would have upon 
er. 

Gretchen looked quietly upon the 
costly dresses of the company, and 
at the beautiful dishes of china and 
gold that covered the table, and was 
silent for awhile. Then while all 
the persons at the table were looking 
at her, she closed her eyes and re- 
peated in a simple, touching way, 
this verse of a hymn her, father had 
taught her: 

** Jesus, thy blood and righteousness 

My beanty are—my glorious dress; 

‘ Midst flaming worlds, in these arrayed, 

With joy shall I lift up my head.” 

The company was greatly surprised 
and deeply moved. One of the ladies 
said to the Queen with tears in her 
eyes, “Happy child! We thought 
she would envy us, but we have much 


‘more reason to envy her.”— 


and officers of the army and ladies |, 


. THE USE OF HOMING PIGEONS. 


From a profusely illustrated article 
in the July Century we quote as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The use of pigeons by Mr. C. 
T. Arnoux as message-bearers, in the 
yacht races of last September, proves 
conclusively the value the birds 
might have as messengers from off 
the water. The purpose was the 
thought of the last moment, and 
when almost too late to make the 
necessary preparations. The ar- 
rangements were hasty and the ma- 
terial homed at several centers, some 
of them miles away from the center 
of use. Still, with all drawbacks, 
insufficiencies, and mistakes, it was 
evident to the most prejudiced that 
with birds trained for the work, and 
with the atmospheric conditions at 
all favorable, the birds would six 
times out of seven prove to be of the 
greatest value; and failing the 
seventh, we would be only where we 
are without them. The messages 
were each not less than ten pages of 
manifold note, and were carried upon 
the middle feathers of the tail, to 
which they were fastened by one 
copper wire, wound about and 
pressed flat, to hold the message 
close to the feather. The editor of a 
newspaper served by these pigeons 
said, ‘It gives mea peculiar sensation 
to receive copy from the hand of one 
I know to be out of reach upon the 
water, and to feel that he may talk 
to me, but I cannot answer back. It 
is a wonder to me after this experi- 
ence that the ofticers of any vessel, 
excursion steamer, yacht, sail or tug 
boat should be willing to leave the 
shore without this means of commu- 
nicating with it.” 

‘‘Very many of the merchant ma- 
rine, especially in European waters, 
have pigeons on board for use in 
communicating with the vessel from 
the small boats away from it or from 
shore. These birds, it is said, never 
mistake another vessel for their own 
when at dock or in the harbor. It has 
been remarked of several flights that 
the birds in exercising, when far out 
of sight of land, will go away for 
hours at atime, and upon their re- 
turn will have dried mud on their 
feet and legs, showing them to have 
been upon shore. 


“Mr. A. P. Baldwin experimented 
with pigeons for sea service twice in 
1885, and to his satisfaction. One 
bird liberated by Officer Croom of the 
Waesland at one o’clock in the after- 
noon, when three hundred and fifteen 
miles from Sandy Hook, was in the 
loft at evening. Another let go from 
the Circassia at nine in the morning, 
when two hundred and fifty-five 
miles out, brought a message before 
evening.” 


A BELL FIVE HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 


The city of Breslau lately celebrat- 
ed the five-hundreth anniversary of 
an occurrence which was memorable 
in the history of the town, and is 
known wherever German poetry finds 
a home. The bell which hangs in 
the southern tower of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene’s church, and is named ‘‘St. 
Mary’s bell,” but isusually known as 
‘the poor sinner’s bell,” rang out 
morning and evening on the 17th of 
July to remind a!l who heard it that 
it was cast on that day five hundred 
years ago. Next day, Sunday, the 
preacher reminded his congregation 
of the pathetic story which has made 
it singular among bells—how, when 
all was ready for the casting, the bell 
founder withdrew for afew moments, 
leaving a boy in charge of the fur- 
nace, warning him not to meddle 
with the catch that secured the seeth- 
ing metal in the caldron. But the 
boy disregarded the caution, and ter- 
rified on seeing the molten metal be- 
ginning to flow into the mould, call- 
ed to the bell founder for help. 
Rushing in and seeing what he had 
intended to be his masterpiece ruin- 
ed, as he thought, angered to mad- 
ness, he slew the boy on the spot. 
When the metal had cooled, and the 
mould was opened, the bell was found 
to bean exquisite work, perfect in fin- 
ish, and of marvelous sweetness. 
Coming to his senses, he recognized 
his bloody work, and straightway 
gave himself up to the magistrates. 
‘‘Blood for blood” was the law; he 
was condemned to die, and he went 
to his doom while his beautiful bell 
pealed an invitation to all to pray for 
‘the poor sinner,” whence its name. 
W. Muller has enshrined the sad f 
story in a ballad of touching simplic- 
ity: 4 


‘* War einst ein Glockengiesz-r 
Zu Breslau in der Stadt. ” 


—Scientific American. 


FOUR-FOOTED THIEVES. 


‘‘T cannot think” said grandpa, at 
the breakfast table, ‘‘who could steal 
those nice ears of corn that I was say- 
ing for seed. And some choice ap- 
ples too, are missing this morning. 
Do you know of any bad boys, Charlie, 
who would be likely to do sucha 
thing?” 

‘‘No sir,” promptly replied his little 
grandson, who was spending his va- 
cation on the old farm. 

The next night and the next more 
corn and apples were missing, and 
then grandpa set a watch. During 
the night there was a great rustling 
among the corns, and four little mis- 
chievous squirrels were seen to tear 
off an ear of corn and scamper away 
to the woods, where the husks were 
found next day. They climbed a tree, 


too, and broke off some apples to hide 
away for their winter meals. But 
they never heard of the Eighth Com- 
mandment,so grandpa did not punish 


them .—Selecied. 


There are souls in the world who 
have the gift of finding joy every- 
where and of leaving it behind them 
when they go. Joy gushes from un- 
der their fingers like jets of light. 
Their influence is an inevitable glad- 
dening of the heart. It seemsas if 
a shadow of God’s own gift had pass- 
ed.them. They gave light without 
meaning to shine. These bright 
hearts have a great work to do for 
God.—Faber. 


Keep your conduct abreast your 
conscignce, and soon your conscience 
will be illuminated by the radiance of 
God.— J. S. B. 


Sleeplessness 
AND 


Restlessness. 


Children as well as adults sometimes eat 
to much supper or eat something that does 
not digest well, producing 


Colic, Indigestion, Sour Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Restlessness or Sleeplessness, 


A good dose of Simmons Liver Regulator 


will give promt relief. 


‘“‘My wife having suffered for a 
long time with Restlessness and 
Sleeplessness at nights, and having 
tried everything recommended to 
me without benefiting her, was 
finally advised to try Simmons 
Liver Regulator, and it has acted 
like a charm. After taking one 
bottle she improved so much that 
I sent and bought one-half dozen. 
My wife is now in the enjoyment 
of excelleut health. We keep the 
Regulator in the house as family 
medicine, and recommend it to 
the world as the best family medi- 
cine in the world.” 

J.C. Herrina, Twiggs Co., Ga. 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 
STORES, 


41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 
CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, a few staple articles 
with present rates: 


FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL, SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 


PRICES. In bbls, 25c pr ie 

Ex. Family, bb], $4 to 4.50 In kegs, 5 gal, $1.50@1.75 
AT MILL CHOICE NEW-CROP TEAS. 

atmeal, 3% tv 4c 25@50c 

eat, to3c * 
Gr’m Flour,24%to3c Formoss 
Pearl Barley,4te5c ‘ 
SagoaTapioca4@5c 
SUGARS AT REFINERY 


Uncolored Japan, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RATES. 
Cube #2 20-1 box good Raisins 
Golden C Bike White Beans 2c 


Coffees, Green, Roasted o- Ground. tern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oystérs, Sardines, 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All of 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at once become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them ata 
wholesale house exclusively, for the reason that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 
filled at our Sixth-street House, a system of profit 
and convenience which strongly recommends itself 
to RELIGIOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction given. If parties 
living ata distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately return it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send. 
ing us the order, thereby placing themselves in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending us 
the final order, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixt St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM,| 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND”’ PARLOR MATOH.- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ESTASULASHED 2716. 


The most popular Weekly newspaper devoted 
toscience, meehanics, enginecring discoveries, in- 
ventions and patents ever published. Every num- 
ber illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia 
of information which no person should be without. 

he popularity of the SCIENTIFIC AMFRICA® is 
such that its circulation nearly equals that of all 
other pooses of its class combined. Price. 8320 a 
year. Discount toClubs. Sold by al! newsdealers 
MUNN & CO., Publishers, No. 361 Broadway, N. Y 


Munn & Co. have 
als? bad Thirty- 
®Eight years’ 
practice before 
the Patent Office and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thou- 
sand applications tor patents in the 
United States and foreign countries. 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copy-rights, 
Assignments, and all other papers 
Securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
pared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Information as to ebtaining cheer- 
fully given without charge. Hand-books of 
information sent free. Patents obtained 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientifie 
American free. e advantage of such notice is 
well uvderstood by all persons who wish to dis- 


ress ij ce 
AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York. 


PRINTING PAYS 
: “ The Proof of the Pudding,” &c. 
, How richly it pays to own a Model 


Press is shown in a handsome little 
containin 


od 


913 Arch 


CONSUMPTION 


T have a tive remedy for the disease ; by i 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of lon amines have 
7 _ cured, Indeed, so prog my faith is he efficacy, that 

ll send TWO BOTTLES REE, together with a VAL. 
UAB1.E TREATISE on this disease. to an sufferer. Give Fx. 
press and P. O. address. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 121 Pearl St Ne. 


The Model Press Co., Lim! 


| 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES! 


Eastern and European cities via the Great 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes. 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 


NEW YORE AND NEW ORLEANS 


The Several Lines of Steamers to al} 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 

THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third- 
class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon applicafion at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For sale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Mitis, Land 
Agent of C. P. R. R., JEsxomz Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of 8. P. R. R., Saa Francisco. 


A. N. Towne, T. H. Goodman, 
General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS. 


26 & 28 California St. 
Carry a Complete Stock of 
Groceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Coods, 
and Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


fiatisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Jos. R) Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Porter Cowen & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
10o0ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


orner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
— District Telegraph Oompany’s 
offices. 


EMBALMING AND PREPARING BopiEs 
FOR SHIFMENT MADE A 
SPECIALTY. 


COAL! 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs to the Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


130 Ellis Street, San Brancisco. 


Wm. SHEW’S 


Photographic Gallery |! 


Aru Kiyps or Work 
IN THE Best STYLE AND AT 
Lowest PRIcEs, 


OS" The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 


W. W. CHASE & Co., 


Oommission, Wholesale and Retail) 
Deal 


GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San FRranoco. 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 


apr13-tf 


| 
| 
— 
No. 5 KEARNY 
| 
ie 
_ |. 
| tae ** proofs,” from the 15,000 le who 
have Model Presses. men, 
‘| See Clergymen, Teachers. Boys, Girls, 
‘ i persons out of work,—everybody in- 
eds terested. A Press and Outfit com- 
4 lete, from $5.00 to $10.00 and up. 


Wepnespay, Ocroser 20, 1886. ] 


THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


GATHERINGS OF GOLD. 


Christian, seek not yet repose; 
Hear thy guardian angel say, 
Thou art in the midst of foes; 
Watch and pray. 


Gird thy heavenly armor on; 
Wear it every night and day; 
Ambushed lies the evil one: 
Watch and pray. 


Watch as if on that alone 
Hung the issue of the day; 
Pray that help may be sent down; 
Watch and pray. 
—Charlotte Eliott. 


CULTIVATION OF GOOD MANNERS. 


Politeness is no more indigenous 
than green peas. It resembles this 
delicious vegetable in another re- 
spect—the early crop is the best. It 


is the things we learn in childhood 


that we remember best, and no man- 
ners stay by us like those that we 
donned with our short clothes. Def- 
erence, especially, is a habit difficult 
to acquire in later life. Nothing is 
more delightful than the respectful 
courtesy of a young person toward 
those who are elderly. 

Short-sighted indulgence is_ re- 
sponsible for many high crimes and 
misdemeanors against social law. 
‘‘Why fret a child about mere trifies?”’ 
cries Mrs. Easy-going. ‘‘He will lay 
aside these little ways.when he sees 
that others do not behave so, and 
will learn good manners instinctively 
as he grows older.” When he is 
older, alas! the mischief is done, and 
nothing can undo it. The habits of 
years are not to be uprooted in a day, 
and the boorish tricks of the boy are 
too apt to cling to the man. But 
there is another penalty for the ill- 
manners of childhood, even when re- 
pressed by later painstaking. It isa 
fact not generally known that the 
little peculiarities of early youth are 
sure to return with advancing years. 
Though in middle life they seemed 
fully eradicted, they reassert their 
sway as old age appears. 

This is a reason why mothers 
should exercise unceasing vigilance. 
A boy who slips his hands into his 
pockets is readily excused, but how 
painful to see a grown man who can 
not rise to speak without plunging 
his hands into the convenient re- 
ceptacle! Ten-year-old Jack, raven- 
ous with hunger, uses knife instead 
of fork, swallows his glass of water at 
one draught, and sets down the gob- 
let with a loud snort. All this is 
pardoned in hungry Jack. Will it 
be as easily condoned when John, M. 
C., or LL. D., sits among the eminent 
men of the country fifty years from 
now? Many of the laughable eccen- 
tricities of elderly people‘are nothing 
more or less than the juvenile mis- 
deeds which a too-indulgent mother 
laughed at as ‘‘cunning,” or winked 
at as of no consequence. 

I have known learned professors 
who picked their teeth and cleaned 
their nails in company, tipped back 
in their chairs, and uttered stentor- 
ian yawns, regardless of the ladies 
present. And it was once my good 
fortune to sit at table with a lady 
learned in Anglo-Saxon and Chaucer 
and wise in English literature, who 
plied knife, fork and spoon with such 
astounding celerity that to my daz- 
zled eyes she seemed to use all three 
atonce. One could but wish that her 
zeal for the wisdom of our ancestors 
had not included a revival of early 
English table manners. 

It is wonderful that good manners 


are not valued more highly, even 


looked at as an accomplishment. 
They are so charming in themselves, 
and, at the same time, so practically 
useful. You can not display your 
musi¢al talent in the street car, but 
you may do a kind act gracefully. 
The ladies whom you meet in your 
round of call may never know how 
cleverly you paint in oils, but they 
will decide in a moment whether you 
are well bred. A first impression 
goes a long way, and it is worth your 
while to try to make ita good one. 
And it is quite natural that people 
should judge you by what they see. 
Your face and manner are your pass- 
ports, and a pleasant smile and 
courteous behavior will win hosts of 
friends, while these little acts of po- 
liteness cost you nothing. 

Politeness pays at home, not only 
as the foundation for manners 
abroad, but as a means of making 
home life beautiful. It is a great 
social lubricator, and lessens the 
friction that is inevitable where sev- 
eral people dwell together under one 
roof. Many people have what may 
be called negatively good manners, 
but there is no warmth about them. 
Their politeness is hard and dry. 
‘‘How shall we give our manners 
grace and charm?” they ask. The 
only rule is the one which a music- 


teacher gave his pupil when she; 


asked how to play with expression. 
“Cultivate your heart,” he said, 
‘and the expression will come of it- 
self.” St. Paul, who was a Christian 
gentleman, left some concise direc- 
tions for behavior in the thirteenth 
of First Corinthians, which conclude 
by saying, ‘the greatest of these 1s 
love.” Here is the soul, without 
which courtesy becomes but an 
odious mockery, a sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal, devoid of 
meaning and music.—Zhe Walchman. 


UNITED STATES DOCKS. 


In the course of the rehabilitation 
of the United States navy, docks and 
navy-yards require very serious con- 
sideration, for, after ships and guns, 


there are no requirements of more. 


importance for naval purposes. The 
capacity of the government yards for 
dockage is very insignificant, owing 
to which the bottoms of our ships are 
but seldom subjected to scrutiny, and 
this, above all others, is the part of 
the integrity of which we need to be 
most assured. The few docks that 
we have are generally appropriated 
by vessels under repair, and the cruis- 
ing ship is debarred the use of this 
means of guarding her safety and 
providing for her speed. A very 
slight accident may disturb the cop- 
per on the bottom of a wooden ship, 
which may result in serious conse- 


| quences if she be sent to cruise in 


waters where she will be exposed to 
the influence of the teredo, and the 
neglect to clean the bottom when 
loaded with grass or barnacles might 
so impair speed as to make the differ- 
ence between capture and failure in 
achase. Docking for such purposes 
as inspecting and cleaning the bottom 
is the exception in our practice, as 
the demands of repairs are considered 
paramount. A ship in which the 
repairs approach or lie below the 
water-line must be placed in a dock, 
and months being often required to 
complete the work, the dock is closed 
to all other purposes, and our ships 
are frequently sent from one navy- 
yard to another to take advantage of 
a dock that may be vacant. 

The embarrassments that have at- 
tended this course in the past, while 
our fleet has consisted of copper- 
sheeted wooden ships, will be in- 
creased by the introduction of iron 
and steel hulls, which demand much 
more care and more frequent removals 
of such hindrances to speed as will 
attach themselves to their bottoms. 

The government has at present 
but three stone dry-docks and one 
floating-dock. The latter is in use 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire; the 
stone docks are at the navy-yards in 
Boston, New York, and Norfolk. 

A stone dock is in process of con- 
struction at Mare Island, California; 
this is of dimensiuons capable of re- 
ceiving ships of the first class. Its 
length is 530 feet; breadth, 79 feet; 
depth of water over the sill, 27.6 
feet; and it will admita ship of 460 
feet in length. When completed it 
will supply a great want on the Pa- 
cific coast. 

It requires no argument to show 
that the government needs a great 
increase in its facilities for dockage; 
the necessity of a plentiful supply of 
docks is recognized by all powers, 
and we cannot pretend to be blind to 
our own deficiency. This is a want 
that must be provided for, but it is 
well to study all points that bear on 
the subject, and to mature some plan 
of operations before we embark in 
work which involves great expense, 
and the success of which must de- 
pend on the thoroughness with which 
all the factors are considered before- 
hand.— Harper’s Mag ‘zine. 


INTERIOR HEAT OF THE EARTH, 


The German Government is hay- 
ing a deep shaft sunk near Schlade- 
bach, with the object of obtaining 
various kinds of scientific informa- 
tion, and especially trustworthy data 
concerning the rate of increase of 
the earth’s temperature as we descend 
into the interior. The excavation is 
being carried on by a diamond-tip- 
ped borer driven by water. At the be- 
ginning of this year the shaft had 
reached the depth of 1,382 meters, 
which is believed to be the lowest 
depth yet reached by boring. The 
temperature at successive stages is 
ascertained by an ingenious instru- 
ment which serves as a special ther- 
mometer,the principle of construction 
being the fact that as the heat in- 
creases, the mercury will expand so 
as to flow over the lip of the tube in 
greater and greater quantities. The 
measurement of the differences of 
these overflows will give the increase 
of thetemperature. It has been as- 
certained that the temperature at the 
depth of 1,382 meters was 49 degrees 
Centigrade, or 120 degrees Farenheit. 
If the temperature increases regular- 
ly at this rate, the boiling point of 
water ought to be reached at a depth 
of 3,000 meters, and at 75 kilometers 
we should find the heat at which plat- 
inum melts. This would go to show 
that the earth’s crust cannot be more 
than about one-ninetieth of its ra- 
dius.—Christian Uvion. 


BEER-DRINKING AND DISEASE. 


Dr. Day, in his quarterly report as 
superintendent of the Washingtonian 
Home of Boston, Mass., says: ‘‘Of 
the one hundred sixty-five new cases 
admitted, thirty-four had delirium 
tremens. The increase of patients 
each year brings a larger number of 
cases of disease of the kidneys. For- 
merly not over one in six cases which 
came under treatment had disease of 
the kidneys. Now one in every 
three has this affection, which I be- 
lieve to be owing to the great increase 
in the use of beer. Many of these 
cases try to substitute beer for strong- 
er spirits, and in this way tax the 
kidneys severely. Those who have 
used beer for years always have dis- 
eased kidneys. I am also confident 
that phases of insanity are more com- 
mon in the cases which came for 
treatment during the last four years. 
My experience sustains the views of 
Crothers and others that inebriety is 
increasing, and the insane types of 
inebriety are also increasing. This 
is due in part to beer-drinking and 
increased nervousness. 


— 


% The Christian is like the ripening 


GLEANINGS, 


The best way to keep good acts in 
memory is to refresh them with new 
ones.—Cato. 


The more God empties hands of 
other works, the more you may know 
he has special work to give them.— 
Garrett. 


To provide everyman, woman and 
child with a home is to lift the world 
up out of vice, ignorance, misery, 
and despair.—Chicago Sentinel. 


A charitable disposition expects 
only opportunity, not importunity, to 
do good, and will succor upon sight 
unsought unto.— Henry. 


If a man is faithful to the truth, 
truth will be faithful to him. He 
need have no fears. His success isa 
question of time.—Prof. Phelps. 


One promise without reserve, and 
only one, because it includes all and 
remains—the promise of the Holy 
Spirit to them who ask it.—Macdon- 
ald. | 

The true Christian is like the sun, 
which pursues his noiseless track,and 
everywhere leaves the effect of his 
beams upon the world around him.— 
Luther. 

They who degrade holy things 
thereby degrade themselves. They 
who degrade marriage into a yoke 
degrade themselves into a team.— 
George Mucdonald. 


When you have learned to submit 
to do faithfully, patiently, duty that 
is most distasteful to you, God may 
permit you to do the work you like. 
—Prof. Riddle. 


The true Christian is like the sun, 
which pursues his noiseless tract, 
and everywhere leaves the effect of 
his beams in a blessing upon the 
world around him.—Luther. 


Whosoever would be sustained by 
the hand of God, let him constantly 
lean upon it; whosoever would be 
deluded by it, let him patiently re- 
pose himself under it.—Calvin. 


If we practice goodness, not for 
the sake of its own intrinsic excel- 
lence, but for the sake of gaining 
some advantage by it, we may be cun- 
ning but we are not good.—Cicero. 


The best of the book is not the 
thought which it contains, but the 
thought itsuggests, just asthe charm 
of music dwells not in the tones but 
in the echoes of our hearts.— Holmes. 


We can easily manage if we only 
take each day the burden appointed 
for it. But the load will be too heavy 
for usif weadd to its weight the 
burden of to-morrow before we are 
called to bear it. 


No soul can preserve the bloom and 
delicacy of its existence without 
lonely musings and silent prayer, 
and the greatness of this necessity is 
in proportion to the greatness of the 
soul.—Canon Farrar. 


The Bible writes hope over the 
darkest fields of life. Man, above 
all things, needs hope, the message 
of the God of Revelation, who alone 
is the God of hope.—Canon Westcott, 
DD. 


Each day, each week, each month, 
each year, is achance given you by 
God. A new chance,a new leaf, a 
new life—this is the golden unspeak- 
able gift which each new day offers 
you.—Archdeacon Farrar. 


We cannot skip the season of our |- 


education. We cannot hasten the 
ripeness and the sweetness by a sin- 
gle day,nor dispense with one night’s 
nipping frost, nor one week’s blight- 
ing east wind.— Ff. W. Robertson. 


The result of every life is to sens- 
ualize the spirit or spiritualize the 
senses. ‘‘He that soweth to his flesh 
shall of the flesh reap corruption; 
but he that soweth to the Spirit shall 
of the Spirit reap life everlasting.” — 
Nashville Advocate. 


Depend upon it, in the midst of all 
the science about the world and its 
ways, and all the ignorance of God 
and his greatness, the man or woman 
who can say, ‘“‘Thy will be done,” 
with true heart forgiving us, is near- 
er the secret of things than the géol- 
ogist or theologian.—George Macdon- 
ald. 


No knowledge, however vast; no 
matter, however scriptural; no creed, 
however primitive and orthodox; no 
style, however faultless; no manner, 
however graceful, can avail without 
the force of the preacher’s own char- 
acter, example, hopes, aspirations, 
prayers, going along with his ser- 
mon.—Professor Blunt. 


Some consider me very sanguine 
because I always attempt whatever 
has even a slight prospect of success, 
and am never disheartened by failure. 
But the fact is, I never do fail, for 
my orders are not to conquer, but to 
fight, and whenever I do happen to 
conquer also, that is so much over 
and above.— Archbishop Whateley. 


There are two things for live men 
and women to do—to receive from 
God and to give out to their fellows. 
One cannot be done without the 
other. No fruit without the drink- 
ing of the sunshine. No true tast- 
ing of the sunshine that is not gath- 
ering itself toward the ripening of 
fruit.—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


In the room where Judge David 
Davis died is a calendar with a senti- 
ment for each day in the year. For 
the day of his death the sentiment 
was from the pen of his old friend, 
Abraham Lincoln, and read as fol- 
lows: ‘‘God is the only being who 
has time enough; but a prudent man, 
who knows how to seize occasions, 


corn; the riper he grows, the more can commonly make a shift to find as 
| dlowly he bens his head.—Gutrie. 


much as he needs.” 


Food 


It may be used with confidence when the 
mother is unable, wholly or in part, to nurse 
the child, as a safe substitute for mother’s 
milk. No other food answers so perfectly in 
such cases. It causes no disturbance of diges- 
tion, and will be r<lished by the child. 


In Cholera Infantum 
This PRE-DIGESTED and easily assimilated Food 
will surely prevent fatal resulte. 


For Invalids 
IT IS A PERFECT NUTRIENT, IN EITHER 
CHRONIC OR ACTUTE CASES. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its great 
value. It will be retained when even lime- 
water and milk is rejected by the stomach. In 
DYSPEPSIA, and in all wasting «iseases, it has 
proved the most nutritious and palatable, and 
at the same time the most economical, of Foods. 
There can be made for an infant 


150 Meals for $1.00. 
Sold by all Druggists—25c, 50c, $1.00. 
OS” A valuxble pamphlet on *‘The Nutrition 
of Infants and Invalids ’’ free on application. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
BURLINGTON, Vt. 


DR. JOHN BULL'S 


FEVER and ACUVE 
Or CHILLS and FEVER. 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES 


The proprietor of this celebrated medicine 
justly claims for it a superiority over all rem- 
edies ever offerod to the public for the SAFE, 
CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PERMANENT cure 
of Ague and Fever, orChills and Fever, wheth- 
er of short or long standing. He refers to the 
entire Western and Southern country to bear 
him testimony to the truth of the assertion 
that in no case whatever will it fail to cure if 
thedirectionsare strictly followedandcarried 
out. Ina great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole families 
have been cured by a single bottle, with a per- 
fect restoration of the general health. It is, 
however, prudent,and in every case more cer- 
tain to cure, if its use is continued in smaller 
doses for a week or two after the disease has 
been checked, more especially in difficult and 
cases. Usually this medicine 

ill not require any aid to keep the bowels in 
good order. Should the patient, however, re- 
‘quire acathartic medicine, after having taken 
three or four doses of the Tonic, a single dose 
of BULL’S VEGETABLE FAMILY PILLS 
will be sufficient. 

The genuine SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP must 
haveDR.JOHN BULL’Sprivate stamp on eavh 
vottle. DR. JOHN BULL only has the uae to 
Ranufacture and sell the original JO J. 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, of Louisville, Ky. 
Examine well the label on each bottle. If my 
private stamp is not on each bottle do not 
purchase, or you will be deceived. 


DR. 
Manufacturer and Vender of 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, 
The Popular Remedies of the Day. 


Pffice, 881 Main St.. LOUISVILLE, EE 


BARTLING & PHILLIPS, 


Successors to Bartling & Kimball 
Blank Book Manufacturers. 
505 Cuay Sr. (cor. Sansome), San Francisco 


Magazines, newspapers, music, and every 
variety of binding, from the plainest to the 
most ornamental. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 17ru, 1886, 


FACULTY : 

Mrs. M. 8S. Castleman, Principal; Rev. OC. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, French and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. OC. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


—AND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never f Safety Fuce 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES, 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


03” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Janl-tf 


| 


A SINGLE DOLLAR _ 


Will Buy Either 


8 Ibs smoked halibut. § 
7 cans condensed milk. 
25 bars French Villa Soap. 
10 ths marie sugar. 
16 Ibs pitted plums. 
40 Ibs pea beans (choice). 
60 Ibs pink or red beans. 
15 4 bb tins spices. 
5 2-1b cans corned beef. 
12 each cups and saucers. 
10 cans axle grease. 
20 papers Climax wash powder. 
1 5-gal. keg of pickles. 
7 tbs Father’s Delight Coffee. 
8 Ibs common roast coffee. 
8 Ibs best green coffee. 
8 Ibs cooking butter. 
4 $1 bottles Jay-Eye-See. 
5 gross tin loo-e matches. 
6 packages table meals. 
25 Ibs assorted nails. 
80 new jelly glasses. 
6 bottles assorted pickles. 
12 bottles catsup and sauce. 
18 ths choice Carolina rice. 
24 packages shoe and stove polish. 
12 Bottles ladies’ shoe dressing. 
20 Ibs gloss starch. 
14 papers cornstarch. 
20 ths laundry soap. 


Send your orders now, and for all future time, to the best and cheapest place on the Coast, 


| 25 bars white borax soap. 
20 long bars toilet soap. 
36 cakes toilet soap. 


1 good handled ax. 

1 family meat saw and hatchet. 
10 cans asscrted jams. 

8 tbs mixed candy. 

6 large bottles horseradish. 
16 bbs. best German lintels. 

6 cans lemon or orange sugar. 
120 ths table salt. 
16 tbs choice bird-seed. 

1 large box stationery. 

5 Ibs tea, black or green. 
40 dozen clothes pins. 
16 boxes toothpicks. 

5 Ibs cayenne pepper. 

4 tbs egg food. 
40 pot scrubs. 

6 cans table fruit. 
10 cans sugar corn. 

8 cans Yankee baked beans. 

6 2-1 cans Standard oysters: 
11 1-1 cans Standard oysters. 
% case Soda crackers. 
14 cans concentrated lye. 

8 Ibs borax in bulk. 
50 bs best English soda. 
| 14 Ibs German prunes. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


andit7 Clay St, - 


San Francisco 


When in 


Want of 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 


Church, Choir or Sunday-school, 


Sunday-school 
757 Market Street, 


Supply Depot, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Geo. C. McConnell, Depositary. 


KINDERGARTEN TEA... 


4 Marvel of Purity and Excellence. One cent per 
pound on Coffee and two cents per pound en Tea goes 
te suppert the Kindergartens. Sample pound of each 
by mail prepaid for $1. LITTLE KINDERGARTEN C0. $. F., CAL. 


*HOOPER & JENNINGS...... 


*WELLUMAN, PECK & CO.. ................ 


MITCHELL, HASKINS & 


I. STURGEON. ........... ‘int 0.3 
West End, Alameda County, 


COFFEE 


....323 Market street, San Francisco. 

126 Market | 

coe 115 Clay ee 

Olema, Marin County, 

Fowler, Fresno County, ‘‘ 
_...Petaluma, 


» Sturgeon, Merced Coanty, 


And grocers and dealers generally throughout the Pacific Coast. 


*Only to the Trade. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE OVERLAND and THE PACIFIC 
For 1887. 


HE PUBLISHERS OF THE PACIFIC 
Take pleasure in announcing that they 
have completed an arrangement with the pub- 
lishers of THE OVERLAND by which club 
rates can be offered. 

THE OVERLAND MONTHLY has now an 
established reputation as a literary magazine. 
It should find place in every home circle. 
Among its prominent features are: Western 
stories of character and adventure: strong pa- 
pers upon soci»l, industrial, historical and 
economic subjects; outdcor studies of Califor- 
nia, Oregon and the Territories; pioneer rem- 
iniscences and tales of ths mining camps; 
serial stories of California and Mexico during 
the current year; the best thought of the liter- 
—— political leaders of the Pacific Coast. 

e offer THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 
ay! THE PAOC(IFIO, sent to one address, for 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - San Francisco, Cal, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


w Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom- 
ical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, 
and admirably adapted for inval- 
ids as well as for persons in health. 


Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


AKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


Weed & Kinowell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. (25 First Street, 


Opposite Sr., SAN FRANOISOO 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, ete. 

03” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Tue Paorrio and its ace 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our servic: s 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; als: , 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these servic: 
are Offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 


are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANOISOO, UAL. 
Dealers in all ainds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


OF” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


489 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San FrRranoisoo, 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID....... $200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEO. 81 1885. $456,840 71 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 


. $1,346,670 46 
CHAS. A. LATON JOHN H. WISE, 
President. 


PISO’S CURE FOR .. 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Tastes good. Use 
Tore in time. Sold by druggista. _ 


CONSUMPTION 


UNCINNATIBELLF OUNDRY CO 


SUCCESSORS - iN BELLS - TO THE 


‘BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITH TESTIMONIALS 
ELLS.CHURCH SCHOO&FIRE ALARM 


Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 


Am. Tract Society. . 


Orders should be explicit, stating how articl s 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
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e* Humanity cannot cease to look upon 
whe it. “This” is the Lord’s doing and 
¢ | marvelous in our eyes—that a Book 


SAN FRANCISE®. CAL. 


THE PROMISE AND POTENCY OF 
THE MARVELOUS. 


(Concluded from second page.) 


if we do not say, If this be marvelous 
in the eyes of those who have re- 
jected a Prince and a Saviour, should 
it also be marvelous in our eyes who 
have believed his testimony? Is not 
the Wonderful One a greater marvel 
in himself than any victories he may 
win? And has he not come already? 
If God spared not his own son, but 
delivered him up for us all, how shall 
he not with him freely give us all 
things. 

2. We have now considered miracles 
and the incarnation—that is, the 
marvelous considered as coming and 
going. We arenext to consider the 


- inspired Word and the mission of the 


Comforter—that is,the marvelous con- 
sidered as coming and staying. 

The transition we are making now 
is not more a marked advance than a 
manifest necessity. We are now to 
deal with no reflections from the past; 
we are to come in contact with pres- 
ent realities at first-hand. We are 
not to walkin moonlight, but in sun- 
light. And, indeed, it is hard to see 
how these marvels of the past could 
be preserved from taking on, in 
popular apprehension, a _ certain 
mythical and legendary cast were it 
not that many of the very same forms 
which we may view through the pale 
reflections of Biblical testimony, we 
may also examine under the clear, 
searching light of a present exper- 
lence. 

There will be nothing nebulous 
about certain spiritual experiences 
of the first century, when we may 
have, and do have, the same exper- 
iences to-day. The Christ of the 
gospels cannot fade into the Christ 
of the poet’s fancy, or blur into the 
Christ of that Frenchman Renan, if 
we find him in the grace of a present 
salvation the Christ of the nine- 
teenth century.. So may much in the 
past be strengthened and confirmed 
by present experience, but not all. 
There are many shapes excelling hu- 
man, taking strange outline there in 
the Biblical landscape that may not 
be doffed aside with impertinent 
familiarity, because we have never 
seen or experienced the like to-day. 
The vanity or pride that makes of 
consciousness, even when enlighten- 
ed by the Spirit, the test and ground 
of all our faith, has much to learn 
from a certain experience of Queen 
Elizabeth’s. When she was old and 
vain, and her wrinkles and spleen 
put her out of conceit with her mir- 
ror, her tire-woman, fearing no dis- 
covery, used to paint her red upon 
the nose and white upon the cheeks. 
One hesitates to tell how the queen of 
the sciences, theology, way go sail- 
ing about, betricked, be-painted and 
be-ribboned, to make the angels weep 
when she throws away the mirror— 
revelation. We may not live over 
again, then, in present experience, 
all the marvels of the past, but we 
may examine with searching minute- 
ness the mirror that discloses them. 
It was Canace, so Milton sings, who 
owned the virtuous ring and glass. 
If, now, the disclosing ring or glass 
of Scripture is more wonderful in it- 
self, when held in hand, than all the 
marvels it conjures from the mighty 
deep of days gone by, then we have 
something present with us now, in 
addition to our consciousness, to of- 
ferasatype of the marvelous that 
has come to stay. Let us look then 
to this Book of books. It is fair 
within, we know, for we have glanc- 
ed at, here and there, a leaf upon the 
miracles and incarnation; it is fair 
without, as well asin general scope 
and history, as we are now to see. 
That you may not be wearied more 
than needs be, the statements will be 
few and brief about this Wonder- 
Book. Take it in your hands, and 
you have a literature old when the 
Ilad was young; and yet what was 
older than the ancients is newer than 
the moderns. Age cannot wither 
nor custom stale its infinite variety. 
Do you doubt it? Then read Tenny- 
son or Carlyle in your pulpits and 
see. 

It is large, as well as old. It fronts 
almost every known science from his- 
tory and geology, and extends its 
wings so widely that investigation, at 
almost every point of interest in a 
complex civilization, can move to the 
attack; yet what was written when 
men drew the bow, and hurled the 
javelin, cannot be swept from the 
field in the age of modern artillery. 
The attacks of its enemies, in the 
more elegant language of another, 
‘fare like scratches on the stones of 
the Milan Cathedral; like the break- 
ing of a single pane of its pictured 
glass—the great structure stands un- 
impaired, shining imperial in the se- 
rene Italian air.” 

It is imperative, as well as large. 
It demands acceptance of its truth 
under pain of tremendous penalties. 
It will not be treated with contempt. 
Make holy ground of nursefy, sick- 
room, counting-house, or study, and 
then its genial glow will warm the 
poor man, as the rich and the child 
may sport in the light of it, and 
death will-bring no chill; but in the 
consciences of the wicked it kindles 
a fire that burns to the lowest hell. 
And so bad men hate it, and good 
men love it. It is either most loved, 
or best hated. It holds the eye, in 
its revelation of coming wrath, like 
the lurid color of approaching storm. 


from so long ago should continue to 
urge men, with authority, in two 
hundred and thirty languages of the 
present, to forms of action and char- 
acter distasteful to the human heart. 

This book is simple, as well as im- 
perative. A collection of books is 
yeta single book. It traces all our 
misery to sin, and all our salvation 
to One who died—the just for the 
unjust This unity is never lost 
through all the writings of law-giv- 
ers like Moses, warriors like Joshua, 
historians like Samuel, prophets like 
Isaiah, priests like Ezekiel, prime- 
ministers like Daniel, peasants like 
Amos, fisherman like Peter, rabbis 
like Paul. From foundation to fin- 
ish one master mind sweeps through 
a thousand years, and forty authors, 
building slowly, at sundry times and 
in divers manners (or as one has ren- 
dered it, fragmentarily and multifar- 
iously), rear walls and towers and 
spires by independent impulse; and, 
when the work is done, behold a tem- 
plein letters, not in stone, so per- 
fect and sublime that men sponta- 
neously declare the architect is God, 
not man, and that the work is dove- 
tailed so harmoniously because these 
holy men were moved by the Holy 
Ghost. 

This book is exhaustive, as well as 
simple. It is broken and unfinished, 
to be sure, where completeness would 
throw it out of line with nature’s 
method, or where excess of revelation 
would blind us rather than lght us 
onour way;but when welong to know 
our being’s end and aim, then this 
book begins where others leave off. 
It proves no sibyl’s cave, where, in 
confusion and despair, men shout 
question after question, to hear no 
answer but an echo. Whether they 
accept its answers or no, all men 
must acknowledge that it has attempt- 
edareply to our deepest longings, 
where other voices of mere human 
wisdom have been dumb. In short, 
itis the Book of God; it is a reve- 
lation from above; itis an incarna- 
tion not in flesh, but in language. 
This is the point towards which our 
thought has moved. The Bible is 
but another incarnation. All the 
statements we may have made, all 
the better statements we might have 
made, are but preparation, all too in- 
adequate, for the announcement stat- 
ed to usinits divinity by very fre- 
quency of statement, that in the Bi- 
ble we have God in speech, asin Je- 
sus we have Godin the flesh. Both 
incarnations have been despised and 
rejected; both have been stumbling- 
biocks, though-head-stones of the cor- 
ner; both have thwarted and hum- 
bled preconceptions; both have 
given to the infinite, expression in 
terms of the finite; both have been 
old as well as young; both have 
been large as well as old; both have 
been imperative as well as large; 
both have been simple as well as im- 
perative; both have been exhaustive 
as well as simple. All the seeming 
contradictions in the nature of the 
God-man have been repeated in the 
seeming contradictions of the Holy 
Bible. And this wonder is here upon 
every table, for our fingering and in- 
vestigation—no marvel, as you see, 
that has come and gone. It is no longer 
admissible, then, for men to dismiss 
the splendid mystery of the incarna- 
tion with the excuse, ‘‘But I was nev- 
er present at the manger and the 
cross”; for what boots it to say, ‘‘I 
never saw the face of Jesus, when I 
may know his mind’—not in words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but 
which the Spirit teacheth. What if 
we were not eye-witnesses of His ma- 
jesty when there came such a voice 
from the excellent glory? We have 
the word of prophecy made more 
sure. Peter teaches that the written 
Word of Godis something firmer and 
more secure than the uttered voice of 
God himself. The divine voice was 
but a single testimony; the Bible has 
a thousand testimonies supporting 
each the other, and therefore irrefrag- 
able. Here, then, we rest another plea 
for hopefulness. The marvel of the 
promises may be great, but the mar- 
vel of the Word that contains the 
promises is greater. 


And now we pass to the final won- 
der of our series—the mission of the 
Comforter. The greatness of this 
wonder is imptied in the language 
immediately following the quotation 


‘we have made already from the sec- 


| 


ond epistle of Peter. We are to heed, 
he says, the word of prohecy, as a 
lamp shining in a dark place, until 
the day dawn, and the day-star arise 
in our hearts. Outward evidence, 
then, he teaches, is to inward revela- 
tion as a candle in a dark place to the 
sunrise. Now, you will please re- 
member that we are seeking the won- 
der-element in the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. In order that we may feel, if 
possible, the wonder involved in the 
rising of the day-star in the heart, I 
am about to quote from ‘‘Sunrise, a 
Hymn of the Marshes,” by the late 
Sidney Lanier, that, looking through 
the joyous awe of the poet’s heart, as 
he saw the gray mists hreak into 
orange, and ‘‘hues ever shaming the 
maiden’s,” we may come to feel the 
mystery of day-dawn ina 
soul: 


‘‘And lo, in the East! Will the East unveil? 


The East is unveiled, the East hath con- 
fessed! 

A flush! ’tis dead! ‘tis alive! ‘tis dead ere 
the West 

Was aware of it! Nay, ’tis abiding, ’tis un- 
withdrawn! 


Have a care, sweet Heaven! ’tis dawn! 

Now a dream of a flame through that dream 
of a flush is uprolled; | 

To the zenith ascending, a dome of undaz- 


zling gold 


Ts builded, in shape as a beehive, from ~out 
of the sea; 

The sony is of gold undazzling; but, oh, the 

e: 

The star-fed bee, the build-fire bee! 

Of dazzling gold is the great sun-bee 

That shall flash from the hivc-hole over the 
sea.” 

Verily, the day-spring is one of the 
most marvelous of God’s works, and 
its freshness and beauty who can tell? 
Yet one, in whose memory many an 
Alpine sunrise was vividly clear—the 
Rev. R.W.Dale of Birmingham—could 
testify that the surprising beauty of 
them all was more than equaled when, 
in times of refreshing from on high, 
he saw the light that never was on 
sea or land shine in the faces of men 
upon whom the sun of righteousness 
had risen; for God, who commanded 
the light to shine out of darkness, 
had shined in their hearts to give the 
light of the knowledge of the glory 
of Godin the face of Jesus Christ. 
Surely, now we do realize that there 
is something wonderful in the work 
of the Spirit. Surely, we do feel that 
a transformation in the spirits of men 
is more noteworthy and surprising 
than any change, however radiant, in 
mere matter.. Surely, the day-dawn 
in a soul does seem more joyous and 
inspiring to us than the morning, 
though it steps forth from the clouds 
of the East in russet and in gold. 
And wonders never cease.. This is 
the work of Christ after the Spirit. 
Let us not be confused about this 
mission of the Comforter, as though 
we hardly knew where to bring our 
tribute of marvel at the glory of so 
great a work as this of passing, in 
spiritual experience, from darkness 
to light; for it is still the wonderful 
One with whom we have to do, the 
mighty God and son of the Virgin. 
The Holy Spirit does not testify of 
himself. He takes of the things of 
Christ, and shows them unto us. 
Consider, then, the only One. Be- 
hold the Man, the only man! Socra- 
tes, Buddha, Confucius, where are 
they? Are they now but coming in 
to sup with men wherever the door 
of a human heart swings wide? Ques- 
tion not to be asked. Only One can 
stand atthe door and knock—-not a 
memory, but a presence. He only 
can bring to present consciousness 
the wonderland of old renown. He 
brings the burning bush to every 
shepherd’s door, and the Surras 
may become as Midian. He brings 
the temple and the shekinah unto ev- 
ery welcoming heart; and what hill 
may not become a Zion? He rests 
the weary on his bosom,and every 
home may have its upper chamber. 
What disciple may not becomea John? 
He has builded his house, and hewn 
out his seven pillars at every cross- 
street; anda wisdom, beyond that of 
the porch and the academy solicits 
wayfarers to turn in hither. What 
ignorant one may not fellowship 
with a greater than Solomon? Heaven 
isopen, and the ladder is setup. Ev- 
ery place may become a Bethel; ev- 
ery soula Jacob. Toreach beyond 
such a wonder as this we must cross 
the river, and see, face to face. Sure- 
ly, this life holds nothing stranger 
or greater. There is a completeness 
and restfulness about such a marvel 
as this, which tells us that our goal 
is won. All the powers of the soul 


and the affectional than the intellec- 
tual. Necessity is laid upon us. With 
this wonder we must close. Hither- 
to, there has been room for advance. 
Miracles led on to the miraculous 
One; then the miraculous One, of 


whom prophets and apostles did tes- 


tify, became the miraculous One of 
the anointing Spirit. Our consum- 
mation has been reached when Christ 
in us was revealed—-the hope of glory, 
the butt- and sea-mark of our utmost 
sail. Here then we rest our final 
plea for hopefulness. The plan pro- 
posed at the beginning has been un- 
folded, however inadequately. The 
marvelous expectations of the Church 
have been contrasted with the mar- 
velous powers, both of the past and the 
present, that work together for her 
good; and through all, and in all, a 
central truth has not been unappar- 
ent, I trust; namely, the power of the 
marvelous. 


Will you suffer now a word of ap- 
plication? First of all, then, we 
would emphasize the necessity of us- 
ing these marvels of our faith in our 
teaching and preaching. Beyond a 
peradventure, the hearts we are deal- 
ing with from Sabbath to Sabbath do 
crave the wonderful. Human nature 
cannot endure monotony without 
pain. It demands the unexpected in 
nature and in man. 
sublime and mysterious. When no 
provision is made for this want in 
the high and religious sphere, then 
defrauded feeling takes refuge in 
apathy, in falsehood, or in trifles— 
on the one hand, perhaps, in spiritu- 
alism, on the other in excessive nov- 
el-reading. What account can we 
render then, I ask, either on the one 
hand to a craving so deep and gener- 
al, or on the other to a revelation so 
full of response to this necessity of 
ours, if we make little or no use of 
facts and doctrines so full of the mar- 
velous, committed to our stewardship? 
Suppose we drop his lost estate from 
our account of man’s condition; sup- 
pose we take all expiation from the 
cross, and the value from atoning 
blood; mares we take the duty from 
Christ, and inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost from the Bible; suppose we 
take the uuspeakable glories and hor- 
rors of heaven and hell from the wait- 
ing future, and ignore the supernat- 
ural altogether— truly, we shall not 
lose our reward. We can then set 
up as moralists and rationalists. 


are satisfied—not less the imaginative. 


It thrills at the | 


just as stale, just as flat, and just as 
unprofitable, as most moralists always 
have been, and we can show just as 
goodly an array of empty benches as 
any rationalist of them all. If any of 
you imagine that this is an attempt at 
sarcasm, you mistake. This is an at- 
tempt to tell the truth—that is, if 
there is any truth in Church history. 


Finally, I say, let emphasis be laid 
even more upon action than upon 
teaching. Our cause is hopeful, but 
not apart from hopeful men. There 
is promise in our marvels, but only 
as they lead to marvelous living. 
Powers of the world to come and 
powers of the Church below must op- 
erate through human factors. Little 
ends and little hopes make little men; 
great purposes and great truths make 
great men. Here itis that the king- 
dom of heaven has waxed mighty. 
What men and women Christianity 
has produced! What sacrifices, what 
martyrdoms, what patience in trib- 
ulation, what holiness and tempta- 
tion, what struggles with besetting 
sin, what strength out of weakness, 
what labors and zeal of love, what 
missionary ardor and unexampled 
boldness of hope! Oh, the marvel of 
our religion is the marvel of its lives. 
And where are we, and what are we? 
Did the world and the Church ever 
need uncommon lives more than to- 
day?—uncommon, I mean, of course, 
in depth of devotion, in strenuous- 
ness of activity, in mastery of the 
heart and its issues. Whether our 
lives shall be uncommon in outward 
changes and experiences must rest 
with providence. There are and have 
been lives in the kingdom of God 
that read like romance. Religious 
truth is often stranger than fiction. 
Spiritual heroes we can boast who 
might break a lance with knights and 
paladins, and the marvel of their 
deeds must bear to earth the chivalry 
of medizval and all other times. Of 
such were Paul and John Knox. 
But we need—at least, we have— 
many Dorcases to one Paul, and the 
essence of the marvelous in religious 
life can never consist in journeyings 
often, in perils of waters, in perils of 
robbers, in perils in the wilderness, 
in perils in the sea. Oh, the hum- 
blest parish in all our bounds, and 
the most ordinary and uneventful life 
in outward aspect, may know, wheth- 
er in pulpit or in pew, a simplicity 
and an ardor of faith into which the 
very angels may desire tolook. And 
just this prodigy of the inner life, 
just this prodigy of faithfulness, oft- 
en to humblest details, must the 
spiritual remnant know, or else they 
will never overcome the world and 
evangelize the nations. The word of 
the Lord to us, then, in the light of 
our theme, would seem to be, ‘‘What 
do ye more than others?” With the 
past of our cause strewn with marvels 
of the supernatural as star dust in 
the sky; with the body of our divinity 
replete with lofty mysteries that sur- 
pass our knowledge; with souls about 
us on every side passing from dark- 
ness into marvelous light, and with 
other thousands sinking into a dark- 
ness that knows no breaking; with 
the heroes of faith looking down upon 
us as we hasten towards our goal; 
with Prince Emmanuel for our lead- 
er and Macedonian cries in all the 
air; with new heavens and a new 
earth before us, and crowns that nevy- 
er fade away, the word of the Lord is 
sounding in our ears: ‘‘What do ye 
more than others,” who hold no faith 
so precious and inspiring. Oh, it 
were a pity and a shame to yoke a 
despondent heart to so hopeful a 
cause, or a limp and lavender per- 
formance to opportunities so urgent 
and so august. 
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Watches Cleanet, $1.00 


All work guaranteed. 


Having reached our goal, we can be | 


Established in 8S. F. for Fifteen Years 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


THE PACIFICO CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacrric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at Work..............--- 8.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Harper’s 4.00 5.75 

4.00 6.50 

Scientific American............. . 8.20 56.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
Biicholas .... . 3,00 5.00 
The Independent.... ..........--. 8.00 5.00 
North American Review.......... . 5.00 6.30 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 


IN THE BED-ROOM 


Of the art rooms, recently added to the sales- 
rooms of the California Furniture Company, 
is seen a superb mahogany set, fit for a 
queen. There is also an armoire, with a 
glass door and a chest of inside drawers, in 
bird’s-eye maple; an oriental couch; a table 
with a plaque-shaped top; a mahogany cot- 
tage chair, mounted in brass; a large easy- 
chair, too luxuriant; a French cabinet, a 
lady’s escritoire and a cheval glass. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The regular annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Pomona Land and Water 
Company will be held at the office of the 
Company, No. 411 California street, San 
Francisco, California, on Wednesday, the 
20th day of October, 1886, at the hour of 2 
o’clock, for the purpose of electing a Board 
of Directors to serve for the ensuing year, 
and the transaction of such other business 
as may come before the meeting. 

Cuas. K. CLark, Secretary. 

Office, 411 California street, San Francisco, 
California. | 


WELL-DESERVED SUCCESS. 


The great success of the Knabe Pianos is 
alone due to their brilliant and superior qual- 
ities for harmony, sweetness of tone, great 
power, and a thorough equalization through- 
out the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by 
the press and the musical profession as_be- 
ing unsurpassed by the instruments of any 
other maker. One of the most prominent 
qualities of the Knabe Piano, and one which 
is generally overlooked by the purchaser, is 
the superior workmanship that characterizes 
them, and it is conceded that they will re- 
tain their tone, and the general usages of 
wear, far beyond those of any other first- 
class maker.— New York World. 


SAMUEL CARSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


120 Sutter St., upstairs, have the largest stock 
of books to be found anywhere on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Books in every department of 
literature. They invite the attention of all 
book-buyers, and solicit correspondence from 
librarians of public and private libraries, and 
from the trade. Terms to the trade will 
always be the most liberal. Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. SPECIAL WHOLE- 
AGENTS FOR THE OXFORD TracHEss’ BI- 
BLES 


WOODEN MANTELS. 


In building or renovating your home, bear 
in mind that the place to get your wooden 
mantels is at the warerooms of the Califor- 
nia Furniture Company, 220 to 226 Bush 
street, where a vast assortment in a variety 
of woods, and at all prices, is shown. 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 


invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


Mrs. Charlotte Lisle of Chicago, well known 
to the Western press, ascribes the cure of a 
dangerous cough, accompanied by bleeding 
at the Jungs, to Hale’s Honey of Horehound 
and Tar. ‘‘My cough,” she says, ‘‘threat- 
ened to suffocate me ~*~ * * but this 
remedy has removed it.” 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,25c 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 


‘*Where shall I buy a good hat ?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 


ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
Tooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, Tur Pacziric. 


At the salesrooms of the California Furni- 
ture Company, 220 to 226 Bush strget, they 
are showing some new furniture for parlors, 
upholstered in Mikado cashmere, which is 
as novel as it is pretty and durable. Ask to 
see it. 


Schafer & Co., 11 Montgomery street, this 
city, are a first-class house for best-fitting 
suits—made to order, or ready made. We 
have tried them often, and know whereof we 
speak. 


No opium in Piso’s Cure for Consumption 
Cures where other remedies fail. 25c. 
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ial Bank 


Surplus 500,000.00. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
July ist, 1886. 


We respect‘ully invite attention to the state. 
ment herewith presenied, and begto say we are 
pleased with our achievements during the first 
half of the present year. 

It is gratifying to us, also, to state that the re- 
sults attained are satisfactory to our stockholders. 

Wee hcpe our success will receive the favorable 
regard of our patrons and friends whose busi- 
ness relations have conduced to enable us to make 
so commendable an exhibit as the following: 


Bank Premises,- - - - $150,000 00 


Other Real Estate,- - - - - 35,556 27 

Land Association, Gas and 
Bank Stocks, - - - - =- - 31,304 65 
Loans and Discounts, - - 2,378,383 15 
Due from Banks, - - - - - 339,502 11 
Money on Hand, - - - - - 481,805 78 
$3,416,551 96 


ABI 
Capital, paidup. - - % 1,000,000 00 
Surplus Fund, - - - - - 500.000 00 
Undivided Profits, - - - - 23,318 71 
Due Depositors, - - - - 1,741,973 35 
Due BS, =e = = = = = 151,259 90 


3,416,551 96 
While returning thanks to our friends forthe 
very liberal patronage during the past, a contin- 
uance of their favors is respectfully requested. 
The regular semi-annual dividend has been de- 
clared and a balance of accumulation placed to 
account of undivided profits. 


R. H. McDONALD, President. 


LATEST IMPROVED—LATEST IMPROVED 


DAIRY, FARM, 
AND ORCHARD 


Machinery and Supaiies 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS Extract 
Cream from Milk without Setting. 


ROSS FEED AND FODDER CUTTERS, with 
Wonderful Cutting Capacity. 


CHURNS—Stoddard Barrel Churns, American 
Dasher Churns, Butter Workers, Milk Strain- 
ers, Calf Feeders, etc. 


Harrows and Cultivators. 
SINGLETREES, Proof against barking trees 
or vines. 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD will make hens lay. 
Try it. 


for Illustrated Catalo 
List. 


e ani Priee 


Cc. G. Wickson & Co. 


Removed to - 88 California St., 8. F. 


Where to Buy 


Oldest & Largest Music Store on the Coas 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


* 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 


Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class, 


DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS , Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 
We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


Papers! | WALL ! Papers! 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW 
SHADES. 


917 Market St. 


JAMES DUFFY, - 


KNA 
PIANOFORTES. 


UALLED IN 


fone, Touch, Workmanship and 


LLIAM KHNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 


Raltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y 


—— 
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This cut represents Plate, 


HOLMES’ KETTLE PLATE 


NEW AND USEFU L INVENTION This cutrepresents the Plate 


THIS IS A PERFECT PROTECTION 
against burning while cooking all kinds of Z 
Vegetables, Meats, Puddings boiled in » 
= 8g, etc., etc., even though all the water 
Kettles whose bottoms have 
been burned until they are worthless can be 
used with perfect safety with this plate. 
WANTED Every Town ON THE 

OAS8T, 


FRANCISCO 633 MARKET ST, catirornia 
The General Agency for the State of Oregon is, 


30 ASH STREET, PORTLAND, OR. 


D use, with asparagus 
cookin ‘n it. 


| Donald. 5.6 Murphy. 
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